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FORWORD 

IT is always a pleasure to tread familiar path- 
way, as they wind along the edge of cliffs 
dashed with spray; or among gardens where 
rose petals drift down the quiet air and birds 
call to each other; or througji the balmy ^oom 
that lies beneath tall trees. 

It is also a pleasure to know the wonted foot- 
falls of friends as they enter our hearts, and to 
meet them on the paths, well-worn, that lead from 
their lives to ours. 

May it also be a pleasure, in these stories, to 
visit recurringly the same places, and meet the 
same people, although each small sketch stands 
complete by itself. 

Thanks are due to the Editors of The Inde- 
pendent and the People's Popular Monthly for 
permission to republish the stories that appeared 
in their pages. 
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SCALLOP ISLAND 15 

Peggy was shyly glad to act as model, but she 
had all the cares of the household and farm on 
her strong, young shoulders. Often Guy left his 
painting to help her carry water from the spring; 
to tend the ducks, or weed the garden. 

The ducks lived in a tumbled down shack, close 
to the edge of the water, of which the wire netting 
that fenced their house enclosed a square. But as 
the netting was old and dilapidated, it sometimes 
gave way, and the ducks who watched eagerly for 
the smallest hole would squeeze through and de- 
part in triumph for the open water. Then Pfcggy 
and Guy would hasten after them in the dory. The 
soft, white things, all apparently of the same size 
and shape, bobbed absurdly over the waves, as 
they swam in perfect unison, forming a triangle 
that swang as if on a pivot, with instantaneous, 
mysterious communication. Gently shooed back 
near shore, they would go to feeding, diving sud- 
denly down, with their fat, short tails sticking up 
in uneasy balancing. On land, they planted their 
feet firmly, waggled their tails violently and lay- 
ing their broad, flat bills across their backs wob- 
bled them from side to side, with closed eyes and 
an expression of fatuous content. 

Late one afternoon as Guy painted alone, he 
heard the faint thrilling of a flute. Only three 
or four notes sounded; then cams silence; then 
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1 6 CRANBERRY COVE STORIES 

again the sweet, haunting little melody over and 
over. 

That evening he asked Peggy what tt was. 

They were sitting on the broad, stone step of 
the seldom used front door, and through the damp 
dusk the scent from the syringa bushes above their 
heads, soaked heavily down to surround them. 
Peggy explained shyly : 

"It was my pipe. I play it to call home the cows 
from the upper pasture. And the ram; he likes 
to stay out, but I'm afraid he'll fall over the 
rodcs." 

"Where did you learn to play a pipe?" 

"A sailor taught me; he was a Spaniard. There 
was a shipwridc over on Seal Island one Septem- 
ber, and some of the sailors stayed in these parts 
for a while. He stayed with us two months." 

"And did he give you his pipe ?" 

"Yes, when he wept away. He said it was all 
he had to pay us with, and he said he would never 
forget Scallop Island." 

Guy felt a sudden jealousy of that unknown 
sailor from hot, amorous climes. He knew it to 
be unreasoning, but he could not help its causing 
him to ask another question : 

"Did you like him?" 

"Like him? Oh I yes, he was so old and sort 
of pathetic" 

Guy realized that his relief was as ridiculous 
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SCALLOP ISLAND 17 

as his fear bad been. 

"And so the ram likes to stay out, does he?" 
he asked gaily. "Bad old boy." 

"Yes; I think he is looking for the sheep. They 
are all gone; dead or killed. Father always means 
to get some more when he goes over to the main 
land, but I guess he forgets it. So old Curley 
Horn is lonesome." 

"It is dreadful to be lonesome, don't you diink 
so?" murmured Guy. 

In the dim light he saw her smile slowly. 

"I never was lonesome," she told him. 

Early every morning, as the sun rose in a ^irl 
of silver and yellow, Guy would spring over the 
rocks for a swim. Hie boy loved the stinging 
splash in tht icy water; the buoyant sweep, as his 
superb, lithe frame was borne unresisting upward; 
and the smooth sinking to the water's bosom, as 
each wave receded from beneath his naked body. 

To his great surprise, neither Seth nor his 
daughter ever went in ainmming. When he asked 
why, Seth shook his head. In his nondescript, 
water-ruined clothes, ^th his hair and face all 
burnt to the same dull, grayish-red, &eth seemed 
to have nothing vital about him, save bis eyes; 
but they shone with the steely blue of the distant 
horizon, which they watched. It was some time 
before he answered, but Guy had learnt that there 
was plenty of time for pauses. 
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"If a man falls over-board he can't last long 
because of the cold. It's better he shouldn't know 
how to swim, so he won't fight. If he does, it 
can't save him, but he won't get rest so soon." 

Scth spoke in the low, throaty voice of the sea- 
faring man who drawls his voice beneath the rag- 
ing of his favourite element. 

It was the longest speech Guy ever heard Scth 
make. He felt himself always baffled by the im- 
perturbable indifference of the man. His colorless 
quietude never altered, although Guy knew him to 
be almost heroically brave. 

Neither he nor P^ggy talked or laughed much. 
In the evenings when the three lingered over 
Peggy's excellent suppers, there were long silences, 
scored by a few homely placid sentences. They 
sat in the low ceilinged kitchen ; its tiny paned win- 
dows open to the blue-back night, and the kettle 
on the stove gurgling cheerfully. The very even- 
ness of the hours, tuned to low-keyed primitive 
comfort, suited Guy. 

Meanwhile, the picture was progressing. The 
true artist in Guy was desperately hard on his own 
work, but he believed with humble gladness that 
this picture showed merit. 

He had been on Scallop Island about two weeks, 
when one noon as he came up from the wharf, 
returning from fishing with Seth, he encountered 
Peggy. 
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SCALLOP ISLAND 19 

It was the narrowest part of the trail, at a turn, 
and without warning they were against each other. 
Peggy had been running, and as she strove to re- 
gain her balance on the steep path, her weight was 
thrown on Guy, who slipped to his knees. Laugh- 
ing up at her, he steadied her with <me arm thrown 
behind the bend of her knees. The wind whipped 
her scant skirt about her bare, brown legs, and 
one hand touched his neck. 

"Peggy," he said, and his voice shook a litde, 
"will you go sailing with me this afternoon ?" 

She looked down at him with sweet, grave eyet. 

"Yes," she said simply. "I was coming to tell 
you that dinner was ready." 

Tlien she went quietly away from him up the 
trail. 

After that, they spent many afternocms afloat. 
Seth was sometimes gone on his fishing trips for 
days at a time, and the two were left to a close 
companionship. 

They pulled the lobster pots, one-ended as all 
are on the northern coast, leaning from their dory 
as it tossed unevenly; Peggy's shoulder straining 
against Guy's as her wet hands passed and re- 
passed his on the line stiff with salt, and her intent, 
unsmiling eyes gazed down throu^ the swirling 
water. Or they landed with aimless pleasure on 
one of the islands, where she, taking always her 
share of the woik, would haul at one side of the 
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boat, slipping and splashing among the treacher- 
ous, sea-weed covered rocks. 

During their voyaging, Guy recounted mem- 
ories of his travels and studies. They were only 
the ordinary ones of a college bred youth who had 
been abroad, but to her they seemed wonderful. 

In return she told him all about her short life. 
Tliat the first thing she could remember was her 
mother's funeral and her father's grief for one 
whom he still mourned as an angel. Of her oc- 
casional trips to the main land, and her months of 
schooling at Cranberry Cove, where she had 
stayed with some cousins and been so homesick 
that they had been obliged to bring her home. 
Of her sails with her father, and the visits of the 
traveling missionary, and the books he lent her. 

One afternoon they landed on an island. A 
still tine of thick, waxy foam left by the ebb of the 
tide lay along highwater mark, and the black rocks 
beside it were covered with an iridescent slime of 
bronze and green and scarlet shimmerings. They 
climbed to a litde promontory, and sat beneath tall 
beech trees, with level, far-flung boughs and trunks 
enamelled in delicate colors, beyond whose pillars 
glinted the peacock blue of the sunny sea. Below 
them, small spruces clung to the cliff, their plurhy 
green hiding Its sheemess, the lower trees so dose 
to the water's edge that they seemed to be holding 
backwards to keep from being crowded over. 
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From the undulating ground sprang orange-col- 
oured mushrooms, spotted with cream and tan. 
Pe^y's hair sagged about her neck m thiclL twists, 
and the brick red of her cotton dress had pale 
rose tinges. 

Suddenly Guy spoke of love; but it was love 
that had burnt and quivered and died lot^ ago. 
He told her of the Viking, who stole his dove 
gende sweetheart, and with her safe in his hig^- 
prowed ship fled over seas so wild ^at only his 
bold courage dared cross, to a far-away shore 
where he built a stone tower to hide and guard 
his joy. And of that other lover, a painter like 
himself, who forbidden to woo his master's 
daughter, had painted in clay fair shapes of 
Greece for that master's pottery, and so won his 
sweetheart's hand. And of the King of old who 
carved for his Queen a cup in the heart of a single 
ruby, no brighter than her lips, which took from 
its precious hollow the perfumed, languorous 
draughts of the East. 

When they left the island, their hands were cold 
and their faces burning. 

A triumphant strength now seemed to have 
come in some subde way to Guy. During the next 
few days he painted constantly, possessed by the 
happy absorption of creation. The colors blended 
under his hand to harmonies, and the figure sprang 
into vividness; the whole forming a composition 
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of beauty and quiet sentiment. Guy was filled with 
the rapture which comes of good work achieved. 
He thought of little save his painting. 

On the third afternoon, the picture was prac- 
tically completed; he had released Peggy from 
posing, and was making the finishing touches 
alone. 

Pe^y, who had been feeling somewhat ne- 
glected lately, had gone off through the woods, and 
Guy could hear the distant sound of her pipe. 

The languor of reaction had begun, and Guy 
smiled in half sleepy content. The flute continued; 
three long drawn notes of sweet, warm tone over 
and over. Guy setded himself more comfortably, 
and lit a dgarette. 

The flute continued; intermittently; reiterating- 
ly; murmurously. 

Its throbbing seemed to pour through the air, 
and the pauses were the expectant hollows be- 
tween long, slow waves of midsummer, or the 
breath-caught ectasy between re[>eated kisses. Like 
the refraining cadences of a dance, it beat with 
undulating allurement till Guy, listening, found 
his heart pulsing to its measure. The recurrent 
sameness of its throb maddened to desire. 

Guy sprang to his feet and ran towards the 
woods. 

He missed the trail, and had to break his way 
up the hillside among stiff, dead limbs that tangled 
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straight and impeding out from the trunks of the 
low spruces whose green tops closed thickly above. 
He floundered over soggy, uneven mounds, graves 
of long-rotted trees that were sprinkled with tiny 
cones for remembrance. The damp air pale with 
slants of sunbeams hung breathless; waiting. 

Following always the sound of the pipe, he found 
Peggy in an open glade where boulders gave too 
shallow a soil for trees, and only mosses and low 
growing plants sprang from the scant earth. 
Around the edges, the trees, rejoicing in the light, 
were covered to the ground with green that maskd 
them densely. The sun beat down into the shadow- 
less spot, and Guy felt the surge of hot, spicy air. 

As he approached, Peggy turned wistfully; 
then she smiled, and in the illumination of Aat 
smile Guy saw why her picture was tfie best thing 
he had ever painted. 

He went close to the girl, and as the distance 
lessened a warmth seemed to flash between them. 
It simmered the blood in their pulses to thrills of 
wonder, melting their differences into one thought. 
Guy's handsome head lifted arrogantly as her eyes 
submitted to his. He set his back against a tree 
and drew her to him ; then with a low, fierce cry, 
he put his mouth to hers. She was passive, inert, till 
suddenly she lifted both arms and gave him back 
his passion, its strength heightened by her yielding 
sweetness. 
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It was that night that Guy, in misery, faced bis 
conflict. 

For hours he sat by the window of his small 
chamber, hearing the growl of the waves, and 
watching the crawling silver stars. He knew that 
the time had come when he must either leave 
Pe^y or marry her. And yet it seemed as if both 
alternatives were impossible. 

How could he leave the inspiration she was to 
him in his work; her sane comradeship; the dear 
touch of her. 

On the other hand, how could he marry her and 
take her home to his people, who had ever stood 
for all that was most exclusive and aristocratic in 
Boston, where his forbears had been among the 
most influential men in the old, arduous days. His 
uncle, the rich, important head of the family, had 
scant sympathy with his artistic aspirations, and 
would feel smuggly satisfied in his heavy disap- 
proval were Guy to marry a fisherman's daughter, 
whom he had picked up as a model. Then Guy 
thought of his proud, sensitive mother, her wid- 
owed heart centered on his worldly success; and of 
his sisters, fashionable belles. 

There was still another circumstance to make 
him pause ; his father had lost and squandered his 
portion of the family estates, so that Guy's three 
womenkind were largely dependent for their fu- 
ture on his exertions. If he forced them to share 
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with one whom they disliked, he could not expect 
happiness for any of them, Peggy herself least oi 
all. Then he thought of Seth in the drawing-room 
of the old homestead on Beacon Hill. 

"But it isn't her father I want," moaned the 
poor lad ; "it's herself. Why can't I have her ?" 

When he fell asleep at last, it was only to con- 
tinue the whole wretched argument in his dreams. 

The next morning Pcg^ met him as he came 
down the ladder-like stairs. 

"The ducks are gone again, and I'm afraid it's 
for good this time," she exclaimed tragically. 
"They weren't there when I went to feed them last 
night, and they haven't come back since." 

Guy suddenly threw off all care. He would 
have one more day of irresponsibility and thought- 
free pleasure. 

"We'll start right after breakfast," he cried 
gaily, "and we'll surely find them. Don't worry." 

They took the cat-boat in which Guy had ar- 
rived, and which he had hired indefinitely at Cran- 
berry Cove, and Peggy brought a basket of lunch- 
eon. 

All day long they cruised among the islands, and 
always it seemed as if they must discover the ducks 
just beyond the next rock, but not a feather of 
them did they see. 

During the middle of the day the wind was 
steady, sending them briskly through the curving 
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white-caps. They rose high on the waves to slap 
breathlessly down the other side in a shower of 
translucent spray that was shot with palpitating 
memories of ocean's green. The splashing drops 
crusted their lips and eyelashes with a cold curd 
of salt and the thick air swooped against their 
fleeing sail. 

Peggy peered anxiously ahead for the fugitives 
as they rounded each point, searching every tiny 
beach and sheltered cove. But at last, Guy began 
to fear that the small helpless creatures had been 
swept out to sea. 

Towards sunset, the wind began to fail. They 
were miles from home, shut in among the unin- 
habited islands that rose from lonely stretches of 
water. Fringes of yellowish-brown seaweed be- 
gan to show below the dry, grey rocks encircling 
the shores as the tide turned to go out. 

As the sun sank, all breezs died, and the ebbing 
tide rapidly calmed the bounding of the waves 
into stillness. They were left floating quietly on 
the flat water whose ripples seemed petals from the 
huge rose blooming in the western sky. The gulls 
flapped back and forth in their level flight, cry- 
ing as they sought their meat from God. It bc; 
came suddenly cold, and Guy knew that they would 
be becalmed until morning. 

Peggy's eyes in the dusk had the liquid, helpless 
look of sleep. She went down into the small cabin, 
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but returned, saying it was 'too stuffy,' and wrap- 
ping herself in Guy's sweater, lay down at his feet. 

Guy did not move. He sat with his elbows on 
his knees, the useless tiller between his hands, and 
bis mouth set in hard lines. He did not look at 
Pe^y, but he heard her fragrant breath and the 
strain and relaxing of her body as she moved in 
her sleep. 

Night hovered down upon them. No stars 
shone through the low clouds, smooth spread in 
wings of shadow. The little boat swang in a [>ale, 
empty glimmer that stretched over the waters to 
endless distances. The touches of ripples against 
the bow whispered of unknown fathoms and color- 
less caverns. 

The long hours passed, and when the first lift 
of dawning came it was no paler than Guy's riven 
lips. 

Behind the dawn came a breeze that caught 
them up and swept them in its train of sunlit 
colour and warmth. 

As they entered the harbor, Peggy gave a cry of 
joy. There were the dudes, complacent truants, 
bobbing homeward over the waves, their strident 
quacks sounding cheerfully. 

Pe^y leant from the bow to count^them. 

"All safe," she cried, "all here. The dear litde 
scamps." 

M^aterer had been their adventures, the duda 
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were as self-satisfied and pladd as ever, although 
they were apparently glad to be within reach of 
the breakfast towards which they were hastening. 

As they went up from the duck-house, Guy de- 
tained Peggy. His eyes were blood^ot, and he 
spoke hoarsely: 

"Are you glad you are home safe?" 

Peggy faced him in amazement. 

"Safe? Why, there was no danger." 

"There was. I love you and I cannot marry 
you. You ought to be afraid if you aren't; I am. 
I cannot marry you." 

He repeated the last words, prompted by a 
savage desire to know if she was suffering, too. 

But Peggy only laughed one of her rare, full- 
throated laughs. 

"But there's lots on this coast don't marry, 
though they love each other just the same. My 
father and I know couples that aren't married. I 
guess they never think to do it, but they're just as 
happy. I never thought you'd marry me." 

Guy stared at her; but her innocence was so ab- 
solute ; her simplicity so without guile, that he felt 
his struggle die within him. He could no more 
have touched her than he could have desecrated a 
holy nun in her cloister. 

On reaching the house, they found diat Seth, 
whose boat they had seen at anchor, had returned 
from a two days' trip, ^th a wonderful haul. He 
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was preparing to take it at once to Cranberrj' 
Cove, as he thought the calm of the night hefore 
foretold a bad storm. Guy suddenly decided to 
go with him. 

When he announced the fact at breakfast, he 
had to bear the pain of seeing terror spring to 
Peggy's eyes. 

"But you will come back?" she faltered. 

She leant across the uncovered pine table, her 
blue sleeve touching a blue and white cup, as her 
arm lay in sunlight; the rest in shadow. At the 
open window beside her swayed a stiff hollyhock 
stalk, full of magenta blossoms, and a tiny, blue 
butterfly wafted in to hover around her head. The 
break and hiss of the waves sounded menacingly. 

At sight of her, Guy's resolve weakened. 

"Yes," he assented gently, "I ml\ come back." 

But he hastened to pack his belongings, leaving 
only some fishing clothes in Peggy's care, which 
she received with joy, as hostages of his sure re- 
turn. 

Yet when Guy sailed from the harbor in Seth's 
wake, he saw her run down the last point of rocks, 
and wading into the water, stretch out her arms 
after his vanishing boat. 

During the sail, the wind and waves were rising. 
On the sea distance, lowering clouds were gather 
ing, and a shivering veil was spreading rapidly, 
athwart the hills of the main land. 
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On reaching Cranberry Cove, Guy said good- 
bye to Seth, and himself carrying the precious 
picture, had his things taken up to the hotel. There 
he found the month's accumulation of mail. 

The first letter he opened gave astonishing news. 
His uncle had died, leaving his large fortune equal- 
ly divided between Guy and Guy's sisters. 

For an instant the boy sat gasping; then the im- 
port of all that this might mean swept him into 
a tumult of feeling. His mother and sisters so 
amply provided for did not his life now belong 
to himself? Had he not the right to marry as 
he chose, and fulfil the best that was in him? He 
had a quick vision of life abroad with Peggy, both 
studying; both happy, in the wide opportunities 
that love and money could give. 

And yet the fact of Peggy's station in life, and 
the irreconcilability of her father with Guy's own 
people had not altered. 

In a whirl of conflicting thoughts, he came to 
the sudden resolution that he would at least tell 
Peggy all about it. 

Starting up, he dropped the letters and ran from 
the room. Racing down to the village wharves, 
he shouted to the loafers there : 

"Has Seth Parker gone yet?" 

"No," came the drawling answer, "he's jest 
puttin' off, and no one but Seth would be so fool- 
hardy as to try and cross the bay with that squall 
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a-comin'." 

Guy gave an indifferent look at the dark sea. 
Then he sprang aboard Seth's boat just as she 
rareened away from the wharf. 

Seth welcomed him placidly. He did not seem 
to think that Guy's sudden change of plans needed 
any explanation. He merely said: 

"Comin' back, arc you? That's right. I've 
sailed these waters too long to be afraid of a 
little blow." 

Then they relapsed into silence, for indeed con- 
versation was difficult against the shriek of the 
pounding wind. 

As they left Cranberry Cove Harbour and came 
out into the open bay, the whole fury of the storm 
swept upon them. Great waves tossed the Uttle 
boat wildly, and a tine rain stung mercilessly. A 
sickening sense of danger overwhelmed Guy. He 
clung to the gunwale, drenched, blinded, only com- 
forted by Seth's calm face and strong, unerring 
movements. 

They tore across the b%y with incredible swift- 
ness, and now the blessed sight of Scallop Island 
stood across their bows. But Seth had risen, and 
was pointing eagerly. Guy staggered up to look, 
and caught a transitory ^impse of a long, low 
reef dead ahead, round which the breakers were 
snarling savagely; but whether Seth meant it to be 
a refuge or a warning, there was no time to dis- 
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cover. 

For suddenly something seemed to let go, and 
the whirling wind blew from all directions at once. 

Guy realized, he knew not how, that the boat 
had but an instant to live. 

With the strong man's determination to sell his 
life as dearly as possible, came the awful recollec- 
tion that Seth could not swim. In the act of strip- 
ping off coat and boots he turned to him despair- 
ingly. But in the next breath they were capsizing. ■ 

"Seth," he cried through the horrid confusion, 
"I will take care of Peggy," and tried to believe 
that the sinking man understood, and waved an 
acquiescent hand as they were hurled apart 

As Guy rose, he struck out with all his force. 
He had kept his sense of direction as he sank, and 
now struggled desperately towards the reef which 
Seth had shown him. His magnificent strokes 
bore htm up and onward through all the hurtling 
rage of the storm, and as he rose on each wave- 
crest he saw the reef nearer, then lost it as he sank 
in bottomless, cruel abysses. 

But his strength was waning; the deathly cold 
eating into his very sinews. Sttll he fought, until 
he was in the flow of currents around the reef. 

Then a new danger presented itself to his ex- 
hausted nerves. The beadng of the breakers was 
so intense that they might dash him to pieces on 
the rocks. It was bis only hope, however, and 
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he swam onward until suddenly he was beyond 
any control of his own. A huge third wave lifted 
him high to fling him upon the jagged reef. 

The boy had only sense enough left to cling 
frantically to the slippery points of rocks in spite 
of the pain, and as the wave receded, strive to gain 
a firmer hold before anodier crushed hungrily 
upon him. Again and again the waves tore at him, 
but between each be edged himself a little further 
from their grasp, until at last he lay panting and 
bruised beyond their power. 

Blood was pouring from a gash on his head, 
and as he dizzily tried to staunch it, he fainted 
away. 

It was some time before Guy came to his senses. 
When at last, weak from loss of blood and numb 
with vitiating cold, he raised himself on his elbow, 
the rain had stopped and the wind had somewhat 
abated. 

The ghastly fact presented itself that the rock 
on which he lay, the highest of the reef, was cov- 
ered quickly with barnacles and mussels. So his 
refuge was but a mockery. The tide, even now 
nearing its full, would completely inundate it 

Guy's confused brain reeled with horror. All 
his high courage was brought to this; the strength 
of his stalwart body, of which he had been so 
proud, was beaten and overcome. Before him la) 
the fair haven of Scallop Island, distant an im- 
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possible swim in the present seas. He must drdmi 
within sight of his happiness, and be cast, useless 
flotsam, upon an uncaring ocean. 

Dazedly he tned to face in manly 'spirit the 
death that he saw advancing in each further en- 
croaching wave. He strove to bring his tiioughts 
to a more suitable poise; to recoUent himself; to 
pray. But before his failing eyes floated a dny, 
blue butterfly, and in his ears Peggy's voice sighed ; 
"Come -" 

Then as he turned his hopeless gaze towards 
Scallop Island in farewell, he gave a sudden cry. 

A boat was coming bravely over the waves to- 
wards him. It was the dory rowed by Peggy; he 
could see the swin^ng of her staunch figure, and 
the flash of foam around the driven bows. 

Nearer and nearer she came, while Guy went 
almost beside himself with joy and admiration of 
his gallant love. 

But it was a maddeningly dif&cult feat for her 
to come close enough to the reef to rescue him 
without being swamped in the breakers. At last 
Guy, watching his opportunity, summoned all his 
remaining strength and sprang through the under- 
tow of a great wave. He grasped the rope which 
Peggy threw him, clinging to it convulsively, but 
she pulled him into the dory only just in time, for 
again he lost consciousness. As she rowed away, 
the first wave broke over the top of die reef. 
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When Guy opened his eyes, it was to a sense of 
peace and warmth. He was still lying in the dory, 
hut it was tied to the wharf. He was warmly 
covered; his head was bandaged; and Peggy bend- 
ing beside him was forcing brandy between his lips. 

He was safe; safe home. The thankfulness for 
good life itself welled in his heart, bringing teaxs 
to his lashes, as he said, brokenly : 

"TTiank God, my Peggy, through you." 

Then after a moment he asked: 

"How did you do it, you wonderful girl?" 

"I saw the boat capsize; I had been watching 
with the oars ready in case you needed help, so I 
put right off. I rowed as hard as I could." 

"Peggy, won't my mother love you for having 
risked your life for her son? What greater thing 
is there. What nobler daughter could I bring 
her." 

Pe^y's head went down as she murmured with 
a sob: 

"But my poor fatherl I couldn't save him." 

Guy gathered her close. 

Then he said humbly: 

"Peggy, will you marry me?" 

And her lips gave their answer to his. 
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MISS LUCRETIA CONWAY was 
putting up cranberry jam. Cranberry 
jam was considered by the ladies of 
the Sewing Circle, expert judges in 
such matters, to be the best of all Miss Lucretia's 
many delicious compounds. 

Tlie small mountain cranberries of the Maine 
coast have a certain perfumed tartness, which gjves 
them a smooth, rich flavor. They grow about 
Cranberry Cove in great abundance, and tfieir 
cheapness gives the added pleasure of thrift to the 
notable housewives of that impecunious seaport, 
in their preserving. 

The critical points were passed. The huge ket- 
tle of seething crimson had been carried to the 
store-room in the side ell, and Miss Lucretia and 
Mrs. Jake Parker, over for the day to help, were 
regarding it with faces of happy solemnity. Sud- 
denly the gate clicked, as the Young Doctor en- 
tered it. 

"Oh, John, is that you?" said Miss Lucretia, 
speaking through the open window. "I'm glad 
to see you, but I can't leave this just now." 

36 
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"Good morning, Miss Lucretia. Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Parker, Don't stop." 

John Brooks turned aside from the brick path 
and crossed between the flowers to the window, 
his big, loosely built figure moving with sure, light 
step among the gilly-flowers, larkspurs, and rag* 
ged sailors. 

"How is Miss Caroline?" he asked. 

"Well, she doesn't seem to get her strength back 
since that last throat attack, and I thought per- 
haps you could give her a tonic — ^Take care, Mrs. 
Parker, that glass is too full." 

John leaned his arms on the sill and watched 
proceedings with a smile. The store-room was 
large and somewhat inadequately lighted. In its 
generous depths lingered spicy smells reminiscent 
of layer cakes, scalloped ' oysters and amazingly 
rich deserts. Filigree sunbeams were dancing 
through its duskiness now with capricious favour- 
itism. They lingered across the Canton cups 
brought home by old Captain Conway in his own 
ship from China; splashed rubies on the spilled 
cranberry juice; and flecked slimy spots of silver 
on the dark, panelled door. 

John pushed aside the tangle of wisteria and 
trumpet-vine, and reached a surreptitious hand to- 
ward a plate of cookies. He succeeded in abstract- 
ing one without Miss Lucretia's knowledge, and ate 
it complacently. It was very gratif]ang; it tasted 
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as good as the ones he had been wont to pilfer 
through that same window when he had had to 
stand on quaking tiptoe to readi it. He chuckled 
a little as he wondered if cookies must be stolen 
to have just that crisp, nutmeggy flavor of a treat. 

There had not been over many treats in John 
Brooks' life. The arduous, absorbed hours of his 
work on that bleak coast piled into months with 
but few holidays to splice them into comfortable 
years. Yet he was content, with the unconscious- 
ness which is too busy to analyze its own amount 
of happiness. 

Ever since he had taken his dead uncle's prac- 
tice, as a very young man, and John's hair was 
frosting about the temples now, he had been called 
the 'Young Doctor.' The title was the expression 
of a very dear relationship between him and his 
patients, farspread among tiny coves and steep 
hills; wave>grit farms and lonely, wind-tortured 
islands. 

"I hear Henry Stackpool is going to give a ball 
as housewarming," said Miss Lucretia, presently. 

"So I understand." 

"I was greatly surprised when he opened the 
old house. Do you know anything about his rea- 
sons for coming here?" 

"Well, we had a long talk the other evening 
when I went to call, but there are certain things 
in the situation that I can't quite make out. Why 
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did Robert Stackpool, his father, leave Craaberry 
Cove in his youth, and never come back, and yet 
apparently always love and long for it? He told 
his son about it, and told him that it was the love- 
liest spot in all die world. A place where the 
waves were forever plunging against boundary 
rocks, and the wind forever blowing fresh and 
clean from the sea beyond the islands. Where 
boats set sail with great, silent, handsome men, for 
the fishing on the Banks, whose lounging, silver 
hours turn on a breath to fierce struggles with ele- 
mental dangers; where girls wait patiently for the 
return of those boats, delicate girls with the tint 
of misty dawn on their cheeks, and voices languid 
as the echo of ebbing tides. Of course these tales 
made the boy wish to see Cranberry Cove for him- 
self, but always Robert Stackpool put him off mth 
one excuse or another, until at last the elder man 
died. And now when Henry Stackpool is a mid- 
dle aged man, with a wife and son of his own, 
and a great fortune, he comes at last to Craaberry 
Cove to the old homestead which has been closed 
for over forty years. It is a strange story, isn't it, 
Miss Lucretia? You must have known Robert 
Stackpool, didn't you? I have heard my uncle 
speak of him." 

"Of course I knew him; he was just my age, and 
our families were intimate. Mrs. Parker, mU you 
kindly take dwte things to the kitchen to wash, 
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and I'll finish here." 

As the door dosed, Miss Lucreda spoke mys- 
teriously : 

"I have thought sometimes this summer, John, 
that the Stackpools' return might account for 
Caroline's delicate health. You think yourself it 
is mostly nervous, don't you?" 

"Yes, but I don't see — " and John waited pa- 
tiently. 

At last Miss Lucretia said, as she wiped the 
lusciously filled glasses : 

"Of course Caroline was always beautiful, and 
a great favourite, and such a girl gets gossiped 
about, but I'm sure I have never spoken of it be- 
fore to a mortal soul, and I only tell you now be- 
cause, as Caroline's doctor, you ought to know all 
about her case. Dear me, how grieved she would 
be if she thought I could betray her after all these 
years." 

Then suddenly John understood. He had al- 
ways a great power of comprehension. When it 
was commented on, he used to laugh and say that 
it was his job to know the things people did not 
tell him. 

He realized now the elder sister's loving re- 
luctance to acknowledge that the younger had been 
jilted. He spoke cheerily: 

"You know I don't count, Miss Lucretia." 

"Robert Stack|)9pl," Mi" Lucretia went on, 
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"was the handsomest and most attractive young 
man in all Cranberry Cove; I may say he was 
really fascinating. He and Caroline were always 
together, and he paid her most marked attention. 
EverytMie thou^t it would be a match, al- 
though I have never really known if they were 
ever engaged or not, although I am sure she liked 
him dearly. But you know, John, we have been 
very poor ever since my dear father's last venture 
to the East failed, and the Stackpools were desper- 
ate after money, always. So when their cousin, 
a great heiress from Salem, came to visit them that 
last summer, I began to fear. Well, the end of 
it was that at a ball at their house in July, just like 
this one they are going to give now, Robert's en- 
gagement to her was announced; she Was a very 
plain girl. Caroline was to have danced Sir Roger 
de Coverly wiA him, but he led off with his cousin, 
and never so much as glanced at Caroline. I can 
see her now, and oh, how pretty she looked in her 
blue dress, ^th a nosegay of clove pinks on her 
breast. She turned rather pale, but she flung up 
her head and laughed and gave her hand for the 
dance to one of the other young men — there were 
always plenty of them following her — and she 
was the gayest of the gay all that evening. But 
when we got home, she just sank down and lay 
like a stone. I tried to comfort her, but CaroUne 
is very proud, and I oMildn't let her see that I sus- 
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pected she was unhappy. And from that hour, A& 
name of Robert Stackpool has never passed her 
lips, although I know she has pined for him al- 
ways. I have often wished she would talk it all 
over with me, but that isn't our way, and I don't 
know as any good comes of wailing over things.'* 

"What a cadi" exclaimed John, his kindly, 
handsome face almost fierce. "Of course he didn't 
dare show himself in Cranberry Cove." 

"I don't know how much he ever repented, but 
he went away the next morning after the dance, 
on important business, it was given out, and he 
never came back. He was married to his cousin 
that Fall ; she died when Henry was bom." 

Mrs. Parker now appeared with an urgent re- 
quest for Miss Lucretia's presence at some culinary 
rite. 

"Yes, all right, Mrs. Parker, I'll come," said 
Miss Lucretia, hastily. "John, will you go and 
see Caroline; she is out on the front lawn." And 
she disappeared in the direction of the kitchen. 

John went slowly back along the front of the 
house among the flowers. He had been expected 
to do impossible things before ; Miss Lucretia ap- 
parently wt^ed him to heal a broken heart. 

As he turned the comer and came into the fresh, 
salt breeze, he saw Miss CaroUne sitting beneath a 
flat spreading beech. He felt curiously startled. 
He had been thinldng of her as the heroine in a 
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romance, agitated by a return of sentimental emo- 
tions; he saw her as a little, bent, old lady, with 
grey corkscrew curls hanging on either side of her 
gentle, wrinkled face. 

A mist was creeping in from the sea below the 
edge of the lawn; a mist so thin, so diaphanous, 
that it did not define itself except in the blurring 
of shadows and lights into a soft, grey blue. It 
smoothed impreceptibly the angles of the village 
houses and trees, and lessened the differences be- 
tween objects with a softening hannony. 

Miss Caroline's lap was full of clove pinks, 
which she was arranging in a little nosegay, while 
she sang In a sweet, quavering voice : 
"What made th' assembly shine? Robin Adair. 

What made the ball so fine ? Robin was there. 
What when the play was o'er, 

What made my heart so sore? 
Oh 1 it was parting with Robin Adair." 

She was very fond of John, and welcomed him 
with a smile. 

He sat down beside her, and as he gave her 
cheerful directions about her health he observed 
anxiously how very frail and tremulous she was. 
There was little he could do. Too long brooding 
on one subject had narrowed and confined' the 
energy, and a continued grief unalleviated by other 
interests and distractions had sapped the vital 
force. The one great event of Miss Caroline's 
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life was ever vivid to her consciousness, and in its 
contemplation she had even forgotten the passing 
of time. She did not know that she was old, for 
she counted her age not by her years but by her 
pleasures, and they had been so few. 
As John rose to go, she said dreamily : 
"Don't you think the clove pinks smell sweeter 
this summer — " 

The mist was peacefully closing in. Grey veils 
caught upon the lower branches of the trees, and 
fretted into wisps against the rocks. The near-by 
waves were faded and colorless; those in the dis- 
tance were slipping beneath the edge of an en- 
croaching curtain. 

Miss Caroline was bending again over her flow- 
ers, her fingers touching them caressingly, and her 
voice floated after John faintly through the cloy- 
ing mist: 

"Oh 1 1 can ne'er forget Robin Adair." 
As the Young Doctor drove away, he was mus- 
ing deeply of long ago days. The steep streets of 
Cranberry Cove seemed peopled again by the mer- 
dunts of a bustling seaport and mart. From its 
square, white houses flashed the lights and laugh- 
ter of revels to which pordy gentlemen escorted 
fair daughters in quaint high-waisted gowns, and 
then over their cards discussed Eastern dainties and 
wines brought past Cranberry Light in their host's 
own ship. 
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A merry shout roused him as he passed the end 
of one of the old brown wharves, and a lad came 
running up it, triumphantly displaying a large 
halibut 

It was young Rob Stackpool. 

"Surely," thought John, "he must take after 
his grandfather with such a face and figure; I am 
even willing to concede the 'fascinating' to whicb 
I took private exception as applied to a male." 

"Look here, Doctor I" cried Rob. "Isn't it a 
stunner?" 

He came close to the wheels as the old horse 
svopped, laughing up in John's face and pouring 
out the story of a morning's fishing with the ut- 
most vivacity. 

John knew it was only the puppy who romps up 
to the first comer with a new toy, but it was very 
pleasant, nevertheless. 

"And I lost one that was bigger than this fel- 
low," finished Rob regretfully. 

"Of course you did," said John. "All the latest 
fish must feci very comfortable in their minds, for 
they know that by official report they will always 
escape." 

As Rob laughed, the Young Doctor continued ; 

"There's another funny thing about fish; did 
you ever notice how they grow after they have 
been cooked and eaten ?" 

"Grow?" 
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"Oh 1 yes, I've had it happen myself. Why, I 
caught a trout in one of the brooks over there in 
the hills last spring, that measured nearly eight 
inches long. But it has gained half an inch since 
then, and by Fail I shouldn't wonder if it was full 
nine inches." 

John looked after the lad enviously as he raced 
away. 

"It isn't fair," he thought with a whimsical 
smile, "for a man who has every other worldly 
good to have a son like that. It is too much." 

And he drove on to his lonely house. 

The next afternoon Rob Stackpool was pad- 
dling about the harbour in a dory. During the 
course of his adventures it became convenient for 
him to leave his boat on the Conway's beach and 
scramble up their rocks. He then found himself 
on the lawn, close by the house, and realizing that 
he was trespassing, he advanced to apologize to a 
litde, old lady, with grey curls, who was sitting 
in one of the windows. 

He pulled off his cap, and blushing and smiling 
tried to make her understand, but she only gazed 
at him through the small panes in a strange, won- 
dering manner. At last she motioned to him to 
enter, and after a little hesitation, Rob crossed to 
the broad, stone step between attend«it syringa 
bushes, and lifted the brass latch. He found him- 
self in a dim hall that stretched straight through 
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the house to another great door. Directly in front 
of him, a flight of stairs led up to more brightly 
sunlit regions, and at its foot a door admitted him 
to the room where Miss Caroline sat. 

She continued to look at him fixedly. 

"Not exactly as if she were scared," thought 
Rob, "but only puzzling about something." 

"I didn't mean to trespass," he said, somewhat 
embarrassed. "I hope you don't mind." 

As he spoke. Miss Caroline's hand went to her 
side as if she had been struck there, but she an- 
swered gently: 

"Oh, no, I — don't mind." 

"I just kept on rowing; it's all so awfully jolly 
here I hated to stop. Don't you think it's a won- 
derful place ?" 

Following his comprehensive gesture, Miss 
Caroline glanced uncertainly through the window. 

"The shadows make bars," she murmured, 
"and the hills behind always smother — " 

Rob stared at her for a moment, but he soon 
became absorbed in examining the room, which 
was unlike any ^nth which he was familiar. 

"It's awfully jolly," he thought in his unfailing 
formula. "Queer, somehow, but nice." 

The wall-paper had dim, mysterious landscapes, 
their impossible proportions sofdy equalized by its 
fading, and among portraits of dead and gone 
Conways hung a sampler of the landing of Colum- 
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bus. The still air was heavy with the perfumes of 
sandalwood and potpourri, and the sunshine made 
high lights on the dull polish of the carved old 
furniture. A whatnot stood in a comer, its shelves 
loaded with curios from faraway lands, and the 
white marble mantelpiece was decorated with 
branches of coral, a malignantly motionless Man- 
darin, and a gilt clock which would ring no more 
hours, between gilt candelabra with long, dang- 
ling crystals. 

Rob picked up a conch shell from the hearth. 

"You can hear the sea in these things, can't 
you?" he asked. 

As Miss Caroline did not answer, he held it to 
his ear and gave a delighted exclamation: 

"Yes, it's just like the waves at nig^t, when the 
tide is 'way out. Listen I" 

He leaned over and put against Miss Caroline's 
ear the cream-coloured shell, with its rosy, inside 
curves. His gay young face was very near hers 
as he asked eagerly: 

"Do you hear it?" 

"Yes, I hear it." 

"Isn't it just like the sea ?" 

"It is only an echo of waves that broke long 
ago; broke fudlely against the rocks that cared 
nothing for their sinldng — " and for a second, 
Miss Caroline's thin fluttering hand lay on his 
sleeve. 
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But Rob's attention was already wandering. He 
had spied a set of beautifully carved ivory chess- 
men arranged on a little table of correct squares, 
and went to look at them more closely. 

"They came from Canton in 'The Three Sis- 
ters,' " said Miss Caroline, proudly. 

Having exhausted the amusement of the chess- 
men, Rob declared alerdy: 

"I must go now. You are coming to our ball 
next week, aren't you?" 

He rather assumed that she had been asked, 
than knew anything about it. But a charming col- 
our surged up into her delicate, old cheeks. 

"Yes," she said, in a low voice, "I'm coming." 

Two days before the Stackpool ball, Miss Lu' 
cretia sprained her ankle, and was therefore 
obliged to forego the festivi^, greatly to her re- 
gret. 

Miss Prisdlla, die middle sister, *did not care 
for society.' She bad always been reputed the 
cleverest of the three. She could repeat whole 
pages of Byr<m and Mrs. Hemaos, by heart, and 
was therefore con«dered literary minded and 
above mere frivolities. 

So Miss Caroline went alone. 

Her toilet was superintended by her usters, Tndi 
the affectionate admiration which is the tribute of 
the beauty of the family. 

"I am glad you are going, dear," tud Min 
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Lucreria. "As I said to Priscilla, it will do you 
good to go about a little more." 

Miss Caroline was conveyed by old Jerry Blade, 
a serenely slovenly person who condescended to do 
'chores' for the whole village, when he did not for- 
get them, and who had a carryall and serious- 
minded horse to let. 

Miss Caroline sat very still as they drove 
through the crisp night, looking out beyond 
Jerry's corpulent form at the low-lying stars be- 
fore her. They quivered in the clear air, and a 
streak of green and pale golden aurora flared tn 
the northwest. Against the blackness of the har- 
bor, the lights of the few boats at anchor swayed 
with a rythmic measure that was marked by the 
bell-buoy's tolling. 

The windows of the old Stackpool mansion 

were beaming brilliantly, as if rejoicing after their 

■ long, sightless waiting, and young voices and music 

seemed like the revivified throb of its awakening. 

Miss Caroline was welcomed kindly, and en- 
sconced in a comfortable chair with a footstool. 
Mrs. Stackpool meant to take attentive care of her 
all the evening, but she found her duties as hostess 
surprisingly arduous. 

For it was necessary to amalgamate two sets of 
people of almost opposing traditions and tastes. 
On the one hand, were the Stackpools' own up- 
roarious house party, and die summer residents 
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from the huge new hotel and adjacent cottages, 
all of whom were only too gaily sure of them- 
selves and thdr behaviour. On the other hand 
were the old families of Cranberry Cove, who 
with exquisite, old-fashioned breeding strove to 
like the new-comers to their neighborhood, but 
who were not really happy or at ease. 

Therefore Miss Caroline sat forgotten, and as 
time passed, drooping more and more ; her hands 
in her black latx mitts pressed tightly together. Sbe 
was behind a flamboyant vase of dahlias, and her 
flushed, bewildered face peered wistfully between 
the gorgeous flowers. 

Just before supper, some young people started 
the Virginia Reel, and Rob Scackpool, radiant 
with youth and pleasure, led his partner to the top. 

But as the music began, there came a sudden 
panting cry that caused everyone to start and stare 
about them wonderingly. 

Out into the middle of the floor came Miss 
Caroline, ^e drew herself up, her bent old form 
lifting proudly, and shook out the folds of her 
voluminous, blue dress, and touched the nosegay 
of clove pinks at her breast. Then straight to- 
wards Rob she went, with swift, unfaltering steps, 
and outstretched hands. Above the sound of the 
violin, rising on the same note of ecstasy and pain, 
rang her voice : 

"Oh! Robin, Robin — ^you've come back I" 
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Rob threw his arms about her as she sank 
against him, fainting. 

The Young Doctor pushed his way through the 
ensuing confusion. Proffers of help and condo- 
lence surrounded her, and the entire establishment 
was placed at her service. But the Young Doctor 
lifted her in his arms and carried her to a sofa in 
a quiet anteroom. She had regained conscious- 
ness, but seemed dazed and wondering. 

John was not as much surprised as the others, 
for he had feared something of the sort. He knew 
how repeated thoughts become canalized until they 
sometimes prepare the way for a flood of emotion 
overwhemling ; devastating. Miss Caroline had 
treasured the image of the lover of her youth so 
truly in her heart that his grandson's coming had 
vivified the idol, and her delusion confused the 
real with memory's creation. 

The Young Doctor took his old friend home, 
and laid her in the four-post bedstead in her large, 
square chamber that faced the sea. There tfarou^^ 
the slow hours of the mght he and her sisters 
tended her anxiously. Miss Caroline alternated 
between a state of troubled moaning and a faiat- 
ness so deathly that it aroused saddest forebodings. 

Once, Miss Lucretia, wiping away her tears, 
whispered: 

"If she lives by the turn of the ride — " 

But John shook his head. 
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Shrilly the birds* songs began widi unfeeling 
glee, and dawn pushed a garish lig^t into the 
sacred precincts of the room of death. 

Suddenly Miss Caroline opened her eyes and 
spoke. Her sisters and John bent over her, but 
she did not appear to notice them. As if speaking 
her thoughts aloud, she said, smiling happily; 

"I'm going to meet him at the ball tonight, and 
dance Sir Roger de Coverly with him." 

Then she turned her face to the pillow and, still 
smiling, died. 

"Dear Lord," said the Young Doctor, softly, 
"let her dance with him in Heaven." 
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THEY were up in Hslen's room that 
morning, her big, square room with the 
view from the eastern \nndows straight 
out to Spain, as Cynthia used to say. 

Cynthia, standing in one of these windows, the 
sun hot on her yellow hair, was running her fingers 
through a pile of drying balsam needles and shak- 
ing out their sweet, stifling smell. 

"Here comes the 'Midge' into the harbor," she 
remarked. "Harry Dean is back from carrying 
his father to Rockland last night." 

"He was to bring that friend of his, Mr. Lee — 
Claude l^e — back with him," added Helen. 

"Isn't that the man who they say is so quiet and 
shy?" asked Kate Frye, from the big rocking-chair 
where she was knitting and teasing Helen's ruby 
spaniel, Cuba Libre. 

"Yes. He is older than Harry, and Eunice 
says she doesn't know what she shall do with him 
for two weeks, for there arc no men in^ Cranberry 
Cove for him to play with, and he hates girls." 

"Ought to be educated up to appreciate them," 
murmured Cynthia, lazily. 

"Why don't you try it?" suggested Kate. 

Cynthia gave a side ^ance under her long lashes 
54 
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to where Helen was sitting, pladdly sewing on 
aome fair, white stuff, the brt^en gleams from the 
sunlit ripples dancing on the wall above her head. 

"Oh, do you think I could I" she breathed with 
gentle deprecation. 

"Of course," exclaimed Kate. "Do, Cynthia, 
for the sake of giving the rest of us some exdte- 
ment." 

Cyntfiia turned around. 

"What is it you wish me to do, Kate?" she in- 
quired, politely. 

"Why, teach this Mr. Lee to — to understand 
about girls and flirtation — and all that." 

"I should be very glad to assist Mr. I^e's stud- 
ies in the occult science of flirtation — and all that, 
if I felt myself sufficient past master." 

"Ah! Cynthia, if you would only look at him 
as wickedly as that 1 Come, you really must. 1*11 
wager you my turquoise buckle against your sil- 
ver necklace that you don't refuse him before two 
weeks from to-day. Is that enough inducement?" 
And Kate started up, upsetting Cuba. 

Now Cuba had with great courtesy submitted to 
all the ticklings of his ears and the stabbings of his 
paws with the knitting needle, but it was more than 
he could live and bear to see that fuzzy-wuzzy ball 
roll under the table, so forsaking his dignity he 
hurled himself after it, to blissful and widced se- 
clusion. 
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"So great an inducement," laughed Cynthia, 
"that I need no other, not even the joy of seeing 
Helen try as hard not to looked shocked as she is 
doing this moment." 

Helen smiled. 

"Remember, dear," she suggested, "that when 
auntie left you to spend the summer with us I 
promised her you should get into no scrapes." 

"A very rash undertaking on your part," re- 
torted Cynthia. "But never mind, I am only your 
relation, and therefore your misfortune, you know, 
not your friend and your fault. But I have no 
time to lose, and if I am to win the buckle that I 
have coveted for a year I must meet Mr. Lee," 
with an irrepressible glance into the long mirror, 
"tfiis very day." 

Having settled details of the wager, Kate 
started to go home, and Cuba being discovered on 
the end of her yam was torn from his nefarious 
joy and made to go to bed — a frightful humilia- 
tion. 

Then the cousins were left alone, standing in the 
wide, dusky hallway of the house that Helen's 
father had built so dose to the water that nothing 
else could be seen from some of the windows, un- 
less you hung your head out to look down at the 
rocks, to quote Cynthia again, with the firs so close 
on the other side that there was always an under- 
current of sleepy murmurs from them. Helen 
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would have tried to persuade Cynthia to give up 
the wager if Cynthia would have done anything 
except laugh, but that is an argument against 
which the best reasoning fails to make an impres- 
sion.' 

Mr. Holliwell came slowly across the piazza, 
a vague, kindly smile in the creases about his pale, 
gray eyes, his hands full of ragged sailors. 

"My dear," he said, helplessly, "what shall I 
do wtdi these? John has just ^ven them to me, 
but I know you always arrange the flowers direct- 
ly after breakfast, and I don't want to trouble 
you." 

"All right papa, I'll take them," said Helen 
cheerfully. 

Mr. Holliwell resided them into her hands 
with a relieved sigh. 

"And Mr. Stockwellhas been here," he con- 
tinued, "to ask me to sail with him Tuesday. Do 
you think my blue overcoat will be warm enough, 
or shall I take my ulster?" 

"We can tell best about that Tuesday, papa, 
when we see what sort of a day it is." 

"I think I'll take a rug, too. You know Mr. 
Stockwell would insist upon my taldng his if it 
was cold, and I shouldn't want him to feel the need 
of it." 

Cuba appeared on the lower landing. He did 
not dare make any sound for fear he should be 
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sent back, but his grieved feelings vented tliem- 
selves in noiseless moans which puffed out hts little 
cheeks. He reconnoitered carefully through the 
banisters, and when Helen went away to put the 
ra^ed sailors in water he crept down, jumped up 
in Mr. HoUiwell's lap, who had seated himself to 
read Blackwood's, and who welcomed Cuba with 
gentle, absent-minded little pats on the top of his 
head, and settling himself rapidly for a nap was 
snoring so peacefully when Helen returned that 
she had not the heart to disturb him. 

Cynthia was as good as her word. When all 
Cranberry Cove started out at noon, to watch the 
boat come in, and then loaf about the old wharf 
until the mail was sorted and they could saunter 
over to the small Post Office for their letters, she 
began a race with Cuba past the Dean's gate. Her 
shoestring conveniently came untied, which neces- 
sitated her stopping, just as Mrs. Dean and the 
two young men came up with her. Helen, walk- 
ing behind with her father and Miss Lucretia Con- 
way saw the whole thing with vexed amusement. 

Indeed she gave a very divided attention to Miss 
Lucretia's long and detailed account of the latest 
woes of the Parkers, a fisherman's family, always 
in trouble. But Mr. HoUiweil's tender heart was 
much touched, and he listened to the recital of 
Jake Parker's sloop's drawing her anchor, drift- 
ing oirto Hog Ledge and staving a hole in, with 
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die deepest concern, in spite of the fact, delicately 
slurred over by Miss Lucretia, that the initiated 
had their doubts — or rather had no doubts at all 
— as to Jake's condition the night he left her to 
play such a prank. 

"TTierc was hardly any wind, for I remember 
I said to Priscilla that evening, 'it is so still that 
we can hear the sound of the rowlodcs, when any 
one rows across the harbor,' so it must have been 
that Jdce didn't arrange things properly. Still 
one would not wish to be hasty in condemning — " 

"No, indeed," from Mr. Holliwell. 

" — But as I said to Prisdlla — " 

"Helen," called Cynthia, "Eunice wants us to 
go sailing to-morrow and take our tea with us." 

Indeed Eunice Dean, who had been in de^air 
over her brother-in-law's taciturn guest, no sooner 
saw him consent to talk to Cynthia than aht or- 
ganized a picnic on the spot, and Helen found 
herself drawn into planning an expedition of irfiicfa 
she hardly approved. 

Helen's fears of the lengths Cynthia's uncon- 
trolled spirits might carry her made her particu- 
larly sorry the next afternoon when after fighting 
a headache for some hours, she was forced to give 
up to it and let Cynthia go vrithout her. But there 
was no help for it, and with hot water against her 
cheek she lay on her sofa for hours of misery, 
holding herself in rigid discomfort and distinctly 
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teding tlirou^ dgfatly closed eyes the daazle of 
the sun. without her darkened room. 

Waking late in the evening from a long nap to 
the blessed cessation of pain ^e heard Cynthia. 
moving about in the next room and called Co her: 

"Gtmie and tell me about Uie party>" 

Cynthia came and stood in die doorway, dia 
damp night wind blowing her soft, silk wrapper 
into saffron billows about her. 

"How did you like Mr. Lee?" 

"Oh, he is delightful t" murmured' Cynthia, 
with sleepy enthusiasm, "He likes Botticeli and 
Pater — ^what more doe» one want I We missed 
you. dreadiiilly. Is your headache really better? 
Don't you want a ^ass of milk?" 

"Jane will bring me one. So you got on well 
wiA Inm ?" 

"Yes, he has asked me to go to walk with him 
to>morrow afternoon, and I flatter myself that is 
doing pretty well for a be^nning.'* 

A walk in Cranberry Cove is ai new experience 
for Oaude Lee, and he finds it a very distinct aen- 
satiwi. 

Th^ turn in fifsti from die shore and take the 
wood padi, through firs so thick that diey must 
stoop under their low branches, cracking off the 
dead twigs and slipping over tested roots- cov* 
ered with needles. Here and there are wet places 
ofi wiMy> wn^ inoM and rank ^ass. "^nvid; or> 
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ange mushrooms flame in die undergrowth and 
tempt them to scramble on all fours dirough the 
snarl. Then suddenly out into an open space, 
where there are no trees, because the great, flat 
ledges of rock yield too shallow a footing, but 
where the sun beats down on a carpet of brittle, 
dusty, gray and red lichens; where grow the low 
mountain cranberries, their dark, red berries of 
delicious, fragrant tartness, mingling with the 
cloudy colored blueberries and where bayberry 
bushes and meadow-sweet, shoulder high, stand 
stately sentinels around the edges. Then down 
again into the cool damp of the woods, where 
myrtle warblers and juncos arc twittering, and a 
caw dropped from a passing crow pierces straight 
and heavy down through the crowded green. 

At last leaving the woods behind, they come out 
upon an open clift and see the ocean far below, 
quivering in the sun. Dazzling waters and a 
burnished sky, a great glory of blue. Near the 
restful wooded islands, in the distance a silver and 
lavender haze; white gulls skimming through the 
air, white sails slumming on the sea. They stand 
for a moment breathless with the beauty, until 
Cynthia declares suddenly: 

"It is too overwhelming, I must have something 
my own size to play with." 

So they jump and slide over the rocks, going 
from the dry warm ones with the sparkle in them, 
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where golden-rod grows in great plumes and hare- 
bells poise in inaccessible crevices, to those so cov- 
ered with barnacles and tiny, dark, blue mussels 
and larger purplish ones with apparently whiskers, 
that repenting, they crush a score at every step; 
still lower, to those that are hidden by deceptive 
seaweed, dark and brown, that gives way under 
their feet and slips and slops down to the very 
edge of the curling, slapping, little, white waves. 

Cynthia stoops down to push back the sea-weed 
floating between two rocks. Beneath is a pool of 
water, perfectly still, and so clear and pure that 
it seems to melt into the clearer, purer air. TTie 
rocks at the bottom aTe painted bright, delicate 
pink, and vivid green sea-weed waves softly as 
they splash their Angers. In a dim comer float 
aeriel sea-anemones, pale, transparent, blue and 
silver. Greenish brown sea urchins; yellow and 
pink starfish, twisted into uncomfortable looking 
shapes; snails of every shade; there are myriads 
of lives whose universe is here. 

A long afternoon of such surroundings — and 
Cynthia — is enough to go to most men's heads. 

Claude Lee and Cynthia were now classed to- 
gether by their mutual acquaintances in one of 
those tacit arrangements which seemed to necessi' 
tate their spending most of their time in each oth- 
er's society. Helen watched Cynthia anxiously 
as the days went by, but could see no cause for in- 
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terfering. On all the walks and drives and sails 
Claude was certainly devoted, but there was no 
sign of the little more which makes how much and 
Cynthia's latest escapade seemed pas»ng harmless- 

A few days before the wager was to be decided 
Helen and her father were sitting on the piazza. 
Mr. HoUiwell was rocking gently bade and forth, 
his hands on the wide arms of his chair, and a 
small plaid shawl across his knees. Helen had 
been reading to him, but was now leaning on the 
railing, watching, with dreamy eyes, a small boat 
sailing out of the harbor and courtesying humbly 
to the great world it was going to meet. 

"My dear," said Mr. Holliwell, "where is your 
cousin this afternoon?" 

"She has gone to walk with Mr. Lee, papa," 
answered Helen. 

"My dear, don't you think she is seeing a good 
deal of that young man ?" 

"Yes, sir; but there are so few people here, and 
you know Cynthia is used to a gayer time." 

"Still I would not wish her to be with him too 
much," said Mr. HoUiwell, with extraordinary 
assertion of his own opinion. "Mr. Stockwell 
told me — what is Cuba barking at, my dear?" 

"At the squirrels in the firs; one came nearly 
down to the ground just now. Come, Cuba dar- 
ling, take a book and sit down. What did Mr. 
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Stockwell tell you, papa ?" 

"That he would come over tiu» erening for 
some backgammon, so I asked him to dine with 
us." 

It was nothing unusual for Mr. Holliwell to 
start on one subject and end on another vridely 
different, having several digressions in between. 
Indeed he had shown sufficient attention to 
Cynthia's present affairs to somewh^ startle 
Helen. She looked up the winding driveway, 
through the trees, longing for Cynthia's return. 

But it was late and Helen was upstairs dressing 
when Cynthia was left at the door by Claude, 
both of them out of breath with their hurry and 
laughter. 

Cynthia was very bright and talkative at dinner 
that night, but Helen was rather silent. When 
they went through the hall afterward she detained 
Cynthia to ask, with her sweet, calm look : 

"What made you so late?" 

"Oh 1 we went as far as Spouting Rock, and sat 
there longer than we realized — it was such a heav- 
enly day. I told him his first name ought to be 
James, and then I said to him : 
" 'Oh, good, gigantic smtle o' the brown old earth. 
This autumn morning 1 How he sets his bones 
To bask i* the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth; 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
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The white breast of the seamark twttter»««eet.' 
It always makes me think of that there, you know." 

"What did he say?" 

"C)h,:he rose to the occasion and said there were 
other things in *James Lee' that he would rather 
have me say." 

"Really, Cynthia." 

"Helen," called her father, "come and sing." 

The two grrls entered the library where Mr, 
-Holliwell and Mr. Stockwcll were seated, 'their 
old tuads bending over the backgammon board. 
Going to the piano Helen began to «ng Chamin- 
ades' "Little Silver Ring." The breeze, piercing 
in its coolness, flowed in at the long windows, 
hrin^ng die smell of mussels and wet sea-weed, 
llie tall red poppies in the diin glasses drooped, 
shedding an occasional petal. Cynthia sat in the 
drclc of light by the large tabb, her f4tr hair 
turned to burnished gold and her smooth should- 
ers gleammg against her pale green dress. Over 
in the dusky shadows above the book shelves St. 
Ursula dreamed peacefully her angelic vision. 
Cuba, at Mr. HoUiwell's feet, moved restlessly, 
and gave a despairing glance at Helen. 

There was a step on the piazza, a step without 
which the evenings were now incomplete, and 
Claude Lee entered the room. The visitor was 
welcomed, and after Mr. Holliwell had politely 
given him an account of all the news in yester- 
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Jay's paper he and Cynthia were allowed to escape 
to the piazza. 

Slowly they wandered down to the rocks. A 
great shaft of quicksilver quivered strai^t from 
before them far, far across die sea to where the 
moon had just risen, fading near the horizon into 
a dark, inscrutable place of mystery and gloom, 
beyond light again. 

The expected morning arrived. Kate Frye spent 
it with Helen in her room, but it was not until 
just before luncheon, in the last expiring moments 
allotted by the wager, that Cynthia entered. 

Walking slowly over to Kate she stopped with 
averted face, and from her outstretched lingers 
hung a silver chain, which glinted down against 
her rough, dark skirt. 

"You've lost!" cried two voices. 

"Yes. Because, oh I gjrls, I've accepted himl" 
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MRS. DEAN came over to the Holli- 
well's, one afternoon, with a very 
worried expression. All Cranberry 
Cove consulted Helen HolUwelt when 
in difficulty. 

She found Helen and her father on the piazza, 
Mr. HoUiwell watching through a telescope the 
drawing of the seine in the channel by Seal Island. 
He was very glad to see Mrs. Dean and at once 
entered, for her benefit, into an elaborate explana- 
tion of seining in general and this seining in par- 
ticular, while Mrs. Dean fidgeted politely, until 
Helen could break through die peacefully over- 
whelming torrent of her father's conversation and 
carry her off to her own room. 

"What do you think Mr. Dean has done now!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Dean as soon as they were alone. 
"He writes that he has invited Mademoiselle Co- 
lette Plzton, a professional pianist, to spend a 
month here 1" 

"What I" cried Helen. 

"She has been ill and is very poor — oh I my 
dear, this is what comes of a father-in-law given 
to having proteges — die last one was an Italian 
67 
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peanut vender and he stole the spotnis I Of course, 
I know it is his house and he has a right to ask 
whom he diooses, and if he were only to be here 
himself — but he and Charles don't come for two 
weeks more and this creature arrives on the noon 
boat to-morrow. What shall I do with her? She 
is sure to be imposuble. Of Polish extraction he 
says, whatever that means — but her modier was 
French." 

"Perhaps it won't be so bad, Eunice, dear," said 
Helen sympathetically, "you will enjoy her play- 
ing." 

"I don't believe she can really play," said Mrs. 
£)ean vidously, and then laughed at herself. "If 
only Harry doesn't fall in love with her," she 
sighed. 

Hden thought to herself diat it was highly 
probable Harry would, he being a susceptible 
Sophomore, and quite within possibilities that 
Mademoiselle Colette might fall in love with him, 
as he was very good-looking and -an extremely nice 
boy. 

The next afternoon broug^ Eunice again, this 
time almost in tears. 

"Oh, Helen, it is worse even than I expected. 
I was prepared for a good deal, but such clothes 
and audi hair/ She kissed me, when she*6rst saw 
me, right on the dock, and hugscd the children. 
And she hadn't been in the house two minutes be- 
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fore she made a dead set at Harry; they're off 
canoeing now, up the river; she wouldn't even rest 
after her journey," and Eunice looked as if her 
guest's failure in this last particular was her grav- 
est delinquency. 

Helen could not help laughing. 

"Mademoiselle Colette certainly does not mean 
to lose any of the good time," she said. "But if 
she feels so well, at least you won't have to worry 
over her ill health." 

"I don't see a sign of it," returned Eunice, "ex- 
cept that she flouri^es an enormous bottle of some 
blade tonic. You will come over to^iight, won't 
you? I must have you see her." 

That evenii^ as Helen and her father crossed 
what was by courtesy called the lawn, a field of 
rouflh grass, with sweet-fern and golden-rod and 
the low cranberry bushes growing indiscriminately 
among the rocks and stunted- firs, they heard the 
'Moonlight Sonata' played widi so brilliant, al- 
though somewhat metallic, a touch, as to leave no 
doubt of Mademoiselle Colette's talent. 

They found most of their neighbors on the 
Dean's piazza and stood looldng through the op;n 
windows into the lai^e hall, its daric paneling 
reaching up to die low ceiling of wooden rafters. 
Tall, green jars, standing on the floor, held clus- 
ters of bay-berry; one polished table was covered 
with dishes of pale yellow and deep orange nastur- 
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dums ; while on another' were crowded poppies, 
ranging, in almost imperceptible gradations from 
faintest pink to vivid rose. It was an effective 
setting for Mademoiselle Colette. She was dressed 
in shining clinging black, with innumerable tur- 
quoise ornaments, her goi^eous, Titian colored 
hair fluffed high on her head, and was undeniably 
handsome, with large, hazel eyes. 

She rose at the end of her playing, as they 
went in to be introduced. Having talked to them 
for a moment, singling out Mr. Holliwell, with 
her graceful, litde, forei^ gestures, in a way that 
made him open his mild, old eyes, she took a de- 
cided step to one side, which brought her next to 
Harry Dean, with the tall lamp between them and 
the others. It was necessary that she put some 
sweet-peas in her hair, and it was done with much, 
soft laughter and shrugging of her shoulders out 
of her low dress, all directed at Harry, and the 
boy was young enough to grow red with pleasure. 

It was so apparent that Helen suddenly caught 
herself feeling in the way, and then laughed pri- 
vately at seeing the same sensation plainly written 
in the awkwardness of the rest. It was a relief 
when Eunice nervously suggested that they should 
go out onto the piazza again, while Mademoiselle 
Colette played. But this did not better things, 
for Harry was now left alone with Mademoiselle 
Colette, a devoted slave turning her leaves, while 
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his sister-in-law fussed back and forth helplessly. 

That was the beginning. Mademoiselle Colette 
caused Cranberry Cove to look on in stupor. 

Her invalidism vanished, or at least convenient- 
ly adjusted itself so that ^e was able to do every 
thing that she liked and nothing that she didn't. 
At first she used to practice in the evenings, while 
an admiring group listened from the piazza, but 
she sofMi decided that it 'exhausted' her less to 
play in the mornings and Helen suspected that the 
change was o^ng to the moon, which began to 
be just right for moonlight paddles with Harry. 
The afternoons were largely devoted to bicycling, 
for she produced a most remarkable French bi- 
cycle suit and flew about the country — on Mrs. 
Dean's wheel — with Haxry an adoring attendant. 

Her good nature and gayety seemed unending 
and she made friends with every one in the village, 
from old Jake Paricer, whom she persuaded to 
take her tn his dory, one morning, when he went 
to set his iawbster* pots; to the tribe of small 
Black children, whom she stuffed with candy till 
even their weak-eyed mother protested. 

She won the hearts of the 'Misses Conway and 
so completely that they took her up into that treas- 
ure cave, their wide, musty attic and told her 
stories of by-gone days. The romance of their 
lives appealed to her imaginative nature, and she 
spent hours sitting on a brass bound chest, hec 
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cbin in her hands, with Harry, wiio foUpwed hn* 
everrwhere, at her feet, gazing up at die bronze 
halo which a shinii^ shaft of sunlight from the 
small window made about her head. 

Such little episodes as walking across on the 
high, arched railing of Long bridge over the river 
n^le Harry, and old Mr. Stodcwell held up unt 
brellas at arms' length to steady her; going in wad- 
ii^ till she almost froze and ^en running, bare- 
foot, a race with the Dean children, straight down 
the principal street of the village, to get warm; 
hiding Mr. Grey, the minister's hat, when that pre- 
rise gentleman came to call and then joining in the 
search for it, with the most Innocent of faces — 
these kept poor Mrs. Dean in continual terror. 
But as ^e said to Helen, she really couldn't turn 
Mr. Dean's guest out of his own house, unless she 
did something very flagrant and so far she hadn't 

One of Mademoiselle's scrapes, irfiich Harry 
took good care should not reach his sister-in-law's 
ears, might periiaps have changed her opinion. 

It happened on a bicycle ride which Mademoi»- 
elle Colette and Harry took the second week of 
her visit. They had di»nounted at the top of a 
long up-grade and were busy with a most inter- 
esting and satisfactory quarrel, the beginning of 
whidi they had both forgotten; die .middle of 
which had been that Mademoiselle Colette had 
insisted Mpon Harry'v going down on his knees, in 
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bis. dean dndcs, in a mud puddle to tie her small 
tan ahoe ; and the end whe-reof was fast approach- 
ing in sulkiness on Harry's part. This sulkinau 
threatening to become seriousi Mademoiselle Co- 
lette dedded that a diversion was needed and for- 
tunately one appeared, on the lonely road) in the 
shape of a gawky, country youth, driving a still 
more gawky horse, in a dilapidated wagon. Sud- 
denly declarii^ that she was too 'exhausted' to 
ride any more, Mademoiselle Colette hailed the 
youth and asked him, with her sweetest smile, to 
drive her home. He didn't answer and nothing 
was expressed in hts face hut stupefied amazement, 
but perfectly satisfied. Mademoiselle Colette skip- 
ped up beside him and taking the reiiis from his 
unresisting hands, started off at as fast a piux as 
she could persuade the lumbering steed to take, 
leaving Harry to follow with both wheels. But 
whether some long forgotten sporting blood in dte 
old horse suddenly developed itself, or whether 
the rapid strides dbmi hill upset his equilibrium, at 
the bottom he gave a solemn hop and shy, which 
brought one of the old wheels into rougb ccmtact 
with a large stone, broke it abort off, and down 
went everything in a heap. Never had Harry 
coasted a hill as fast as he did that one. When 
he toadied her, he found Mademoiselle Colette 
safe, only hysterical with laughter, while the old 
horse gazjid: inUt peneoful surpriar at the nun. be 
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had created, and the youth sat silent on the ground, 
with the same unchanging expression of open- 
mouthed amazement. It did not alter even when 
Harry paid him generously for his loss, but when 
Mademoiselle Colette thanked and praised him, 
gradually a grin of delight spread from ear to 
ear, and when they left him, still speechless, he was 
looldng after her with rapt adoration. 

The adventure had the effect of somewhat sub- 
duing Mademoiselle Colette's spirits for a day or 
two, a change which Harry welcomed Tnth de- 
light, as it inclined her to lie on the deck of his 
yacht, the "Midge," and do nothing but talk to 
him. 

Harry's infatuation was by this time so open 
and avowed, that Mrs. Dean trembled lest the boy 
should be really entrapped, and Helen, to whom 
she confided her fears, could only join with her 
in longing for his father's arrival. 

There was a good deal of fog the next few 
nights, which made all the boats late, so that on the 
day his father and brother were expected, Harry 
announced that he did not intend to waste all his 
afternoon waiting on the wharf. They were down 
there when he said it and Eunice instandy replied 
that she was sure his father would be much disap- 
pointed if Harry did not meet him. She was the 
more emphatic as she knew the alternative was 
taking Mademoiselle Colette paddling, and she 
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might have prerailed if just then Mademoiselle 
had not si^ed, a patient, little sigh. The truth 
was the young lady was somewhat bored, there 
being nothing to do except watch the gradual un- 
coverit^ of barnacles on the rotten, old piles, as 
the tide sank. 

Harry no sooner heard that padiedc sound, 
than he dropped his canoe into the water and 
begged Mademoiselle Colette to come. As the 
graceful, birch thing swam away, he called over 
his shoulder that they were going out to Sheep 
rock, which completed Eunice's exasperation, as 
that was a very dangerous place to paddle at all 
times, owing to die swift, uncertain currents and 
the risk of squalls and particularly so just now, 
when for several days every thing had prophesied 
a storm. 

Indeed by the time the fussy, small steamboat 
finally arrived, great, greenish grey clouds were 
tumbling over each other to cover up the sun and 
when Eunice, having hurried home her husband 
and his father, was telling the story of Mademoi- 
selle Colette's iniquities and Harry's mad folly, 
the first heavy drops of rain were beating die 
waves in the harbor down into smoothness. 

Mr. Dean was as horrified as Eunice could wish. 
It was all very well to befriend unfortunate 
damsels, but when his own son fell in love — that 
was a very different matter. But alas I their 
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anxieties for Harry's future were soon forgotten 
in the fear for his present. 

The storm caught its breath and then hurled 
wind and rain and fog, as if it had a malignant 
joy in terrifying. It was long remembered as the 
dreadful August gale, and more than one wreck 
propidated its fury. 

Just before dinner Helen was watchii^ from 
her window. A curtain, the color of night, hung 
straight down, hiding lurking chaos and from be- 
neath its edge white spray would rush out, roar- 
ing, to use its rage against the wet, streaming rocks 
and fade back impotendy. 

Suddenly Jane ran into the room. 

"Oh I Miss Helen," she cried. "Mrs. Dean has 
just sent word, will you please go over right away 
— Mr. Harry and the French lady are out some*' 
where in a canoe — God help 'em, and — " 

"Good heavens!" cried Helen turning pale. 
"Give me my golf cape and don't let my father 
know if yon can help it, Jane." 

Away she hurried, to beat her way along the 
shore path, where the innd surely blew from ev^ry 
point at once. 

Eunice met her at the door. 

"Oh, Helen,*' she sobbed. "I am so glad you've 
come. Rwr Mr. Dean, it nearly breaks my heart 
to see him. He is out there in the wet, pacing 
np and down. What ift«JJ we do?" 
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"I don't suppose there is much we can do — but 
wait," answered Helen. "Where is your hus- 
band?" 

"Charles is down on the wharf with the men, 
and just as soon as there is a lull they are going 
to send out every boat in die village, but nothing 
could leave now. Think of that litde, frail canoe I 
They say their only chance is that Harry may have 
seen it coming and landed on one of the islands. 
But if he did they will have to spend the night 
there — that horrid woman I This will settle it, o{ 
course." 

Helen did her best as comforter, and deciding 
*l at her place was with Eunice, wrote a note to 
her father and stopped all nig^t at the Dean's, 
a night of agonized length. 

It passed somehow and gradually the wind 
lessened to a musical, swinging murmur; the rain 
stopped; the fog folded itself neatly up and was 
whisked off, and the sun rose fairly. 

Then came the good news. A shot, the signal 
agreed on, rang over ^e water and a white flag 
streamed from Jake Parker's sloop as she ca- 
reened into the harbor. 

Widi joyful excitement all Cranberry Cove 
hastened down to the wharf to welcome die suffer- 
ers, and escort them home in a triumphal proces- 
sion. Mademoiselle Colette, very weak and faint, 
but hi^ly enjoying herself as the centre of a sen- 
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sation, was carried to the house in a picturesquely 
limp attitude, Harry following, his father's arm 
over his shoulder. 

Things having somewhat quieted down and 
Mademoiselle Colette being safely ensconced in 
bed, where, to every one's relief, the doctor recom- 
mended her remaining for the present, Eunice 
called Helen into the library. Harry, warmed and 
fed and petted, was smoking his pipe with lazy 
content by the open fire, his father and brother 
watching him. 

"Now, my boy," said Mr. Dean, "tell us all 
about it." 

"There Isn't much to tell. Sir," smiled Harry, 
with a comfortable stretch. 

But they would not let him 06, so he told of his 
seeing the squall coming and realizing that they 
would be swamped if he tried to reach home, how 
he made for Seal Island and mth great difficulty 
beached his ticklish craft. Then how they tried 
to make some signal which would be seen from the 
main land, but that the rain made it impossible to 
light a fire and the fog and darkness soon shut 
them in completely. 

"When I saw," he continued, "that it was no use 
and that we would have to stop the night there, 
I did the best I could for Mademoiselle Colette 
with my sweater and a screen of boughs, but it was 
pretty bad. She was awfully plucky — " 
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"Harry," said Mr. Dean gravely, "did you 
ask her to marry you?" 

The boy flushed and then looked his father 
straight in the eyes. 

"Yes, Sir, I did," he said simply. "I didn't see 
what else I could do." 

"Then you are engaged 1" came from Eunice, 
in a sort of groan. 

"Certainly not," answered Harry cheerfully. 
"Mademoiselle Colette thanked me, for what she 
was pleased to call the honor I had paid her, but 
said that as she had been happily married for five 
years to Monsieur Paul Smolofl, first violin in an 
orchestra in Vienna, she really couldn't accept it I" 

His hearers were too amazed to do anything but 
gasp and Harry continued, in a tone which showed 
him to be entirely heart free — 

"%e said she kept her maiden name because 
the 'public' knew her as Mademoiselle Colette 
Platon, and that she was over here this year with- 
out her husband for 'professional reasons.' She 
added that she was quite sure that my 'kind and 
munificent' father knew of her marriage, but I 
guess you didn't. Dad, did you ?" 

Mr. Dean laughed with a sort of choke. 

"I only wish I had," he said. 

TTien he put his hand on Harry's head, as the 
boy leaned back, blinking a litde with the sunlight 
across his brown forehead. 
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"Harry," be said, "you mig^t as well dose witfi 
that offer of the schooner yacht you wanted — the 
'Midge' is rather miuU." 
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HIS eyes were blue— reflecting heavm 
AS the depdi of ocean the tky. 
"I had lived alone with my father 
in this old house by die «ca all my 
short life, and he knew only more of the world 
thui I. His people were proud and held them- 
selvea above us, iirfio were mere leafaring folki 
but little cared we. Our days were together and 
duldifhly we played as we drifted the swinging 
wans, or climbed the rocky shore, or in the frag- 
rant woods Mt hand in h«id — wad childishly we 
loved, as the cold breezes blew the blood into our 
heads and the smell of the sea drew us and the 
whiqwr of the hcfolocks told us. 

"Ei%ry tide flowetfa to the moon, but not evcrir 
rose blossometh when the sun is come. It is not tiU 
the pains of a heart are real that it can bring forth 
lom. 

"The stem old man, his father, found us at 
vc stood by the pile of logs in the trail. I taw him 
Cttning down between the low, dark trees, cru^ng 
the bright mushrooms under foot and starting off 
a flock of little mouse^^Iored birds, but Perdval 
waa looking out where an opening of dK bou^ 
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framed a tiny, shining sail let against the blue and 
I laid my hand on his arm to tell him. 

"Then the old man looked in my eyes and said: 

'* 'Girl, finish your embrace of my son and leave 
us.' 

"My love went bitter red there in the shaded 
sunlight and said I knew not what, for die green 
gloom trembled and flashed around me. There 
was loud talking and I fled away. 

"Toward evening a girl I knew came and stood 
in our pathway in the level sunset and called: 

" 'Have you heard the news? Young master 
Perdval is going to sail to-morrow morning with 
Captain Shaw for China, and they say there's 
been trouble between him and his fadier and that 
he'll never come back.' 

"That moment is as long as all my time beside, 
for it lasts always frozen on my heart. I see the 
dry, gray rocks where they slope beyond Sally 
down to the water and the men who haid up a 
dory; one of them calls out-~I can hear him yet— ^ 
and the litde cat comes and rubs against me pur- 
ring. 

' "I answered Sally's chatter and I never flinched 
or wavered. But when the moon was up I left the 
house' stealthily and stumbled across die stony field 
and dirou^ the woods down to our own place by 
the turn of the shore. He was diere, and when I 
saw him leaning bac^ agifinst a rode I knew that 
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it was true. 

"Oh I my dear, I am an old woman now and- 1 
have loved my husband and children all diese 
years, and I trust the good God has forgiven die 
thoughts of my youth, the wildness of vibich He 
only who pennitted ^eir despair knew and ^11 
^ve me peace at the last; but indeed, indeed, noth- 
ing in all my life has ever been to me like that par^ 
ing. 

"The moon shone so white and cold on his fore- 
head that its radiance made me afraid; he might 
have been as dead as were our hopes. The tide 
was ebbed far away down the rocks, and the gasp 
of the night wind over the wet sea-weed was heavy 
and dank and the bell buoy jeered. The words, 
ever love's feeblest medium, ibat we said were few, 
but he passed his hand across my hair and die 
gesture comes to me when I hear of famine. 

"Human agony does not suffice to hold the dde 
of fate. We think we cannot pass through our 
bitter waters, that they must be stopped; but surely 
and wholly they overwhelm us and we are borne 
on die current, we know not how, and our course 
is shaped. 

"The ship he sailed in floated away down 
dirough that great, blue heart between die islands 
yonder, and I watched it from this window. 

"Then the cold and the mnter came. 
\ '■ ''He had a brother, ai cripple. If his owi* sor- 
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rowa made him pity oars I know not; but he wu 
ever gentle to me- In dioae long evenings he 
would come sometimes to watch my fathej- and the 
neighborg play whist before the iire. I would sit 
silendy with my acwjng in the comer ^ere the 
taU dock sobbed slowly against the inevitableiiess 
of time; while outside the wooden shutters the 
wind wailed over woe^ forgotten. 

"Always at ten o'clock I took to the playen' 
table tite heavy old silver tray with its red decan- 
ters that had s pattern of white grapes, and the 
dishes of cumquat oranges and preserved ginger, 
I dared not let any one see my eyes for fear they 
should betray me, but would watch the reflections 
of the tall candle-sticks at the comers and try to 
follow diem down into the polished mahogaoy* 
Once in two or three times as they rose to go Us 
brother would say gravely, 'I have had a letter 
from Perdval, and he writes that his affairs are 
prospering.' Never anything more. But I knew 
it wa« for me he spoke, and when I thought the 
words were coming there would be such a rushii^ 
in my head that I would fear I could not hear his 
name, but when it was spc^cen there woi^d cpnw 
luch a stillness thM I knew I would never hear 
anything but it again. 

"Thue was a friend of my father's, a graye, 
kind man— my dear, it was all very long ago — 
•od at last I came to know he cared for me. My 
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father wished it much, and one thing was as an- 
other to me. 

"So whoi die summer came again, with the 
mornings that were hot in the garden where the 
daJilias blazed ia At sun and cold on the rode path 
by die sh(Hv, I was a wife. And oh I my dear, die 
first baby that lay on my breaat and smiled before 
he irent back to heaven, that truer home of his, 
had blue eyes, though his father's were as brown 
as mine. 

"Other diildren came to bless me and I have 
lived die life that was mine, content, peaceful in 
die shade. 

"For what matters it. Once I reached the cen- 
ter of the labyrinth; once I stood widun the veil, 
and to those to whom that is given all diings else, 
of sorrow or joy alike, are but as the shadows 
of a dream. Love's hope, the true theology, hcdds 
immortality, and in heaven, ohl blessed words, 
'diey neither marry, nor are given m marriage.' " 
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WHEN the salad arrived, Ethel left 
her aunt, and dieir guest, the Comte 
de Brise, pleading a headache, and 
trailed her long skirts slowly down 
the hotel dining room. 

She passed the darky head waiter, whose fat 
face beamed at ug^t of her, with a friendly nod, 
and paused by the hat rack long enough to extricate 
her silver scarf from the piles of wraps, best 
sellers, straw hats and little tin pails with flat 
shovels. Then she sauntered across the great, 
square hall, that was swept by sea breezes from the 
cool night without. 

She could not help smiling at her charming re- 
flection in the long mirror, ^e was much over- 
dressed, after the manner of pretty American girls 
in summer hotels. Her dress of pink chifion was 
draped with priceless lace caught by sequin butter- 
flies, and she was wearing too many and too hand- 
some jewels. But being an orphan heiress, she 
was used to doing as she liked, and just now she 
very emphatically liked to look her best. 

On the piazza, long rows of high-backed rock- 
ing chairs stood in homely comfort, and through 
86 
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open windows the length of the hotel lights shone 
out. No one was there, except a bell boy, leisurely 
collecting stray magazines and straightening chairs 
chat were out of the exact line. 

Ethel walked to the far end of the piazza, out- 
side the ball room, and leaned against the railing. 

Presently the quick, resolute step for which she 
listened, sounded behind her. 

"Is that you, Jack?" she murmured. 

*'I have been watching for you," said Jack Han- 
son, his frank, handsome face full of eagerness. 
''It's awfully good of you. Miss Weatherbce, to 
slip out from dinner early, for I know your aunt 
and her friends objea to your even spealdng to 
me. The Comte de Brise looks melodramatic 
daggers at me, every time I go near you." 

"It is no business of the Comte de Brise's who 
my friends are I" exclaimed Ethel with a toss of 
her head. 

"But they are quite right, after all," said the 
boy gravely. "I am only a poor fiddler, playing 
in a hotel orchestra for my board and lodging, 
and the beautiful Miss Weadierbee, with her 
fabulous riches and her many suitors — one of 
them a real, live comte — has no business knowing 
such a person." 

"How absurd you are t You play wonderfully, 
and Herr Spitz says that you only need a couple of 
years' study abroad to make you a really great 
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violinist, whom-ereryone will be proud to know." 

"But I shall newr get abroad. I have told you 
that I have a mother and a little crippled aister to 
support, and if I can earn their daily bread in 
obscurity I ought to be diankiul." 

Over the sand dunes in front of die hotel came 
the faint thud of the waves, rhythmic and monot- 
onous. A lessening of the purple daricness at their 
edge showed ^ere the breakers curled, and the 
dim air was full of salty fragrance. 

After a moment Jack said: 

"I don't mean to grumble, but sometimes I 
think of whai life might be, and that if I had a 
:hance, perhaps I could earn fame, and all that it 
brings." 

"Of course," said Ethel in a radier muffled 
voice. "You want to get ahead." 

"Yes, not only for my art's sake, but for — " 
Jack stopped abruptly. 

"For — ^what?" murmured Ediel. 

Meanwhile Jack was fighdi^ a desperate bat- 
de between his heart's desire, and what he be- 
lieved to be his honor. To plead love, when he 
had little else to oSer, seemed to his sturdy inde- 
pendence a cowardly thing. 

With a sharp effort he pulled himself together 
to answer. 

"Of course," he said. "I want to make good 
for many reasons. But I tell you this. Miss EAel, 
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tiiat if I and my violin ever amomtt to anything, 
it will be owing to you — ^you mU. be the inipira- 
don.'* 

"Thank you," said E^el softly. "To be an in- 
spiration is very wonderful. But it is awfully 
lonesome — for the inspiration 1" 

She moved instinctively near to Jack as she 
spoke, witii a little nestling motion. But he had 
himself well in hand, and moving back a step, 
spoke quietly: 

"Herr ^itz is lo<^ng for me, for the or- 
chestra ia in place. They are waiting to beg^n, 
and I must go.*' 

Ethel's pride was as great as his own. It flared 
now to white heat. 

"Ah I Yes, gol" she exclaimed. 

The two miserable young things faced each oth- 
er for a moment, then Ethd spoke, as insultingly 
as she knew how; 

"Of course, they might fine you, if you were 
late." 

She turned away, and in a. moment was swing- 
ing down the long ball room, with her head flung 
high and a brilliant smile on her lips. 

Herr Spitz waived his baton at her, and she 
greeted the little leader of the orchestra gaily, for 
they were the best of friends. 

As she entered the great hall, she realized that 
it had become iilled with the gay, evening dirong. 
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The elders were sobsi(£ng to cards, or to crodiet 
and scandal, while the young people were swa^ng 
here and there in laughing groups. Ethel, being a 
great favorite, was at once surrounded by a Imot 
of brightly dressed damsels and their tanned young 
cavaliers, who endeavored to absorb her in their 
jolly affairs. But eluding all advances, by declar- 
ing that she must write a letter to catch the late 
mail, she hastened to one of the writing tables that 
stood in a secluded corner. 

With note paper spread before her as an ex- 
cuse, she was enabled to lean her forehead on her 
hand, and try to regain her composure. 

"Good gracious," went her surging thoughts, 
"it is no use. A girl couldn't dirow herself at a 
man's head worse than I did at Jack's, and he 
won't understand. What shall I do I Oh, dear 1 
How dreadful it is to be a girl 1" 

From the comer of her eye she saw Jack in his 
place in the orchestra as first violin. The ball 
room was crowded now at every dance, but as one 
rollicking tune after another rose and fell, Ethel 
seemed to hear only the sigh of a violin, strong, 
brave, sweet. 

Soon the Comte de Brise appeared from the di- 
rection of the bar. He stood in the doorway un- 
certainly, while his eyes swept in a quest that was 
ended as he perceived Ethel. 

He at once made his way to her side, but she 
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answered his importunities shortly, with: 

"You know I don't dance the turkey trot. No, 
nor any of the horrid menagerie. And I can't 
possibly walk with you, for I must get this letter 
off to my dressmaker. Oh, well, if they play a 
waltz, perhaps, later." 

To herself she added : "Horrid man ! I know he 
wants to propose to me for the third time, and I 
just won't have it. AH he cares about is my tire- 
some old money. Heighol If my money is going 
to frighten off the men I like, and make the men 
I detest persecute me, I shall wish that poor dear 
papa had not been such ai wonderful financier." 

And she turned a petulant shoulder on her com- 
panion. 

But the Comte de Brise was not easily daunted 
by a young girl's pouting. He knew tiiat Ethel's 
aunt, the aristrocratic Mrs. De Pyster Radcliffe, 
was so delighted at the prospect of being related 
to a noble house, that she was quite ready to over- 
look his personal undesirableness. While he had 
the formal consent of the aunt to his suit, he was 
willing to undergo a certain amount of coquetry 
and delajdng from the niece. 

He therefore sat doww by Ethel's elbow, and 
regardless of her scant attention, launched into 
eloquent praises of his chateau in the south of 
France. He forbore to mention that the said 
chateau was mortgaged to the hilt and slowly 
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dropping to pieces for want of repairs; as he fully 
intended to remedy these disagreeables with 
Ethel's money, it seemed unnecessary to trouble 
her with them. 

"To show it to you, cherie, to stroll mth you 
in the garden," he murmured in impassioned ac- 
cent. "You would love the old walls covered with 
yellow Provencal roses, and, oh I to place there 
my American Beauty I" 

Ethel passed her hand across her brow impa- 
tiently and gave a sudden start. 

"What is it?" asked the Comte solidtoasly. 

"I have lost one of my earrings. Seel" 

Ethel turned around from the table as she 
spoke, and showed that a hoop of magnificent (£a- 
monda, with a large pearl pendant in the center 
hung from her dainty right ear, but that her left 
was bare of any such ornament. 

"I will find it," declared the Comte, delighted 
to display his zeal. 

He jumped up, and began a vigorous search 
of the immecKate neighborhood, while Ethel rose 
and shook out her fleecy ^irts. But no earring 
was forthcoming. 

"What's the matter? What are you looking 
for?" asked several voices. 

"Miss Weatherbee has lost an earring," pro- 
claimed the comte, who was now on his hands and 
kneea. 
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Half a dozen others joined in die search. Chairs 
were moved, cushions shaken, old ladies and their 
work bags disturbed, but still no earring. 

Mrs. Radcliffc, who had been playing auction, 
came over to her niece. 

"Where could you have dropped it, Ethel?" 
she said, asking the self-evident question pomp- 
ously. 

"I wish I knew, auntie," said Ethel with a faint 
smile. "They are my best ones, you know. Oh, 
well, it will turn up. Don't bother about it any 
more." 

This last, politely addressed to the crowd of 
her assistants. 

But people were loth to give up hunting. The 
interest aroused was general now, and moreover a 
vague, unformed feeling was beginning to float 
about that there might have been foul play. Mut- 
terings were arising, as mutterings always will on 
such occasions, to the efFect that someone must 
have picked up the jewel and be concealing it. Keen 
glances were cast at the bell boys, and the row of 
mobile daricy faces looked anxiously back. 

"I am quite sure it will turn up," reiterated 
Ethel. "I may have dropped it on the piazza, for 
I went out there for a litde while, or in the ball 
room coming back." 

There was a rush of seekers, aided by officious 
bell boys, to both places, but in vain. 
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Ethel was presendy joined by Mr. Jaffray, the 
proprietor of the hotel, a tine looking man of mid- 
dle age. His family had been inn-keepers in the 
same village for three generations, and he was im- 
mensely proud of the fact. Indeed he regarded 
the guests of his hotel with an almost patriarchlal 
sense of responsibility. 

"When was the last time, Miss Weatherbee," 
he asked, "that you are sure of having the ear- 
ring?" 

"At dinner, I think," returned Ethel. "I can't 
remember feeling it since then, but I am quite sure 
I had on both at dinner. Didn't I, auntie?" 

"Yes, I am positive you did," said Mrs. Rad- 
diffe. 

"Was anyone with you on the piazza?" con- 
tinued Mr. Jaftray. 

"Only Mr. Hanson," answered Ethel, with a 
most becoming blush. 

"And you have asked him if he remembers it?" 

"No." 

"Then let us do so." 

Accordingly, in the next intermission between 
dances, Ethel, escorted on one side by Mr. Jaffray 
and on the other by the Comte de Brise, found her- 
self crossing the ball room towards Jack. He had 
paid no attention to the turmoil, but appeared to 
wilfully ignore it. 

Upon being courteously questioned by Mr. Jaf- 
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fray, he answered almost rudely: 

"I don't know anything about it. I didn't no- 
tice that Miss Weatherbee was wearing earrings." 

He had finished speaking, and bent again over 
his violin, as if only intent on tuning and petting it, 
when through one of the open windows beside him 
rang a sudden cry of : 

"Wait a moment! Nobody stir. I am coming 
in to tell you." ■ 

As everyone looked about In astonishment, there 
entered from the piazza, an attenuated spinster, 
^e was the kind that wears fancy waists in the 
evening, and always knows who everybody's sec- 
ond cousin married. 

She was gurgling now with agitation, as she pro- 
claimed loudly: 

"I know who has Miss Weatherbee's earring." 

A chorus of excited exclamations greeted her 
announcement. 

Her pale eyes glittered, as she poked forward 
her head with a nervous movement. 

"Yes," she declared. "I feel it my duty to tell, 
although it is a very difficult position for me, I do 
assure you." 

She may have felt the difficulty, but it was undis- 
guisedly true that she also enjoyed the notoriety. 
They all crowded about her, eight-tenths of the 
hotel's occupants surging in a surrounding circle. 
Herr Spitz, and the other members of the orches- 
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tra, were leaning forward with deep interest, alt 
except Jack, who still chose to manifest his in- 
difference to the whole proceeding. 

"My dear lady, pray tell us all you know, at 
once," urged Mr. JaSray. 

"Well, listen. I hurried out from dinner early 
this evening, because I wanted to get a good seat 
on the piazza, outside one of the ball room win- 
dows, to watch the dancing. Well, just before 
the music began, I saw Miss Weatherbee come in 
at that door at the farther end, and walk quickly 
down the room. A moment afterward, Mr. Han- 
son came in the same door. Just inside it he stop- 
ped and stooped down and picked something up 
from the floor. I couldn't see it very well, but it 
was small, and shone very brilliantly. He put it 
hurriedly in his pocket and went to his seat. I 
didn't think anything more about it, till I heard 
them begin to inquire for Miss Weatherbee's ear- 
ring. Then while I was debating what I should 
do, I heard Mr. Hanson deny all knowledge of 
the earring, and that seemed to me so wicked of 
him, that I couldn't help speaking right away." 

"To think I lent that woman a crochet needle 
last weekl" murmured Ethel to herself. 

A babel of protests had broken out, for the 
young people were all devoted to Jack. But some 
of the elders looked aghast, and there were omin- 
ous shakes of the head. 
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Mrs. Raddiffe put an insistent hand on the 
Comte's arm and drew blm a little aside. 

"My dear Comte," she said in an emprfiatic 
whisper, "now is your chance. He must have the 
earring. He is poor, really destitute, and of 
course he never thought he would be caught. If 
you can only prove it against him now, at once, 
you will be doing Ethel's family an infinite service, 
for we all know of her absurd infatuation for him. 
And I may add, my dear Comte, that he is the 
most serious obstacle in your way. Once open 
Ethel's eyes to his real character, and all will be 
as we wish." 

The Comte gazed at her comprehendingiy for 
an instant, then he turned back to confront his 
rival. 

Jack had risen. He looked very handsome and 
abo very defiant. 

The Comte held up his hand for silence. 

"I am commissioned by Miss Wcatherbee's 
family," he said in a- voice all the more sneering 
from its softness, "to assure Mr. Hanson of our 
full understanding of his — shall we call it — ^joke?" 

He smiled mockingly, and Jack cut in with : 

"I see no joke, sir." 

"Merely a lapse of memory then, if the gentle- 
man prefers," said the Comte. 

His whole bearing was so studiedly insolent, 
as he curled his little, waxed mustache, that more 
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than one onlooker longed to kick him, while loyal 
old Herr Spitz, with his hand on his first violin's 
shoulder, glared over his spectacles, spluttering 
direful things in his own language. 

"If Mr. Hanson," continued the Comte, "will 
consent to go with me into Mr. Jaffray's private 
office, and there give up the earring, we will on 
our part agree to overlook and forget the entire 
occurrence." 

Mr. JafEray here interposed gravely: 

"Mr. Hanson," he said, "this matter has gone 
so far that I am sure you see the advisability of 
showing the company what it was you picked up. 
But first let me assure you, that I for one, believe 
implicitly in your innocence." 

There was an assenting acclamation from the 
majority of those present, and the blood pounded 
into Jack's face. 

"Thank you — thank you all," he said hastily. 

Then he straightened himself, and putting his 
hand in his pocket drew out a small, shining ob- 
ject. 

But before anyone could see what it was, there 
was a Butter of pink draperies and Ethel had 
reached his side. 

Clasping both her hands firmly on his, so that 
what he held was hidden, she cried in a ringing 
voice: 

"I gave it to Mr. Hanson for a keepsake. We 
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— we are — engaged!" 

As Jack with a muffled word bent to kiss the 
brave fingers that clung to his own, another voice 
pealed shrilly through the room : 

"Please let me by! Here is Miss Weatherbee's 
earring. Please let me get to my mistress." 

Fairly gasping with amazement, everyone 
turned to this new comer, who proved to be a dap- 
per lady's maid. Struggling through the crowd, 
she was indeed displaying the diamond hoop with 
a pendant pearl. 

Meanwhile Jack held up to view, a gleaming 
sequin butterfly. 

"You left it on your bureau, Miss Weatherbee," 
vociferated the maid breathlessly. "I found it just 
now when I went up to fix your room for the 
night, and I was bringing it to you, idien the ele- 
vator boy told me there was a great fuss about it. 
So I hurried all I could." 

She gave the earrbg to Ethel, and much em- 
barrassed at finding herself so conspicuous, hastily 
disappeared. 

"I didn't want to confess that I was merely 
treasuring a bit of trimming off Miss Weather- 
bee's gown," said Jack with a grin. "But after 
all, I am proud of it;'* 

A shout of laughter and congratulations sur- 
rounded them, in the midst of which the Comte 
de Brise was seen to slink away. 
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Ethel turned appealing to her aunt, and Mrs. 
RadclifEe arose to the occasion. She was too thor- 
oughly a woman of the world not to take defeat 
gracefully. 

"You and I will have a nice talk tomorrow, Mr. 
Hanson," she said with the utmost suavity. "This 
only proves how easy it is to be mistaken, for of 
course Ethel didn't have on both earrings at din- 
ner, although we were quite sure she did." 

It was a clever turn to give the afEair, and Jack's 
bow over her hand would have done honor to a 
courtier. 

Then the orchestra, at Herr Spitz's command, 
but without its first violin, plunged furiously into 
the Lohengrin wedding march. 

Half an hour later, Jack and Ethel were again 
at the end of the piazza. 

"My brave, noble darling," he was murmuring. 
"You believed I had done it, and yet you stuck 
by me I" 

"No, No I" cried Ethel eagerly. "I never be- 
lieved it for a thousandth part of a second. I 
knew you could explain; but it came over me — 
all of a sudden — that it was my chance to make 
you give in. You were so proud, and so cruel, 
Jack." 

"I cruel — to you?" 

"Yes. But of course I was sure you cared, or 
I would never have done it And you are not 
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angry with me? You are glad I took you un- 
awares?" 

"You know I am, "frith all my soul — " Jack's 
voice broke. 

"I wish I felt convinced that you would never 
be sorry," sighed Ethel with pretty despair. 

Jack gave a hasty glance over his shoulder. 
Positively no one was in sight. 

"I can't convince you with words," he said, and 
moved close ; very close. 

And Ethel seemed convinced. 

What she said, after a moment, was: 

"Don't muss my hair." 

"My cuff button is caught on something," mur- 
mured Jack apologetically. 

"Oh I it's the earring again!" exclaimed Ethel 
with a laugh, as she extricated herself. 

"Bless it I" cried Jack fervcndy. "You must 
have it set as a- scarf pin for me, and I will wear 
it — on our wedding day." 
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HOBERT ELLISON walked along by 
the white picket fence until he reached 
the gate, where he paused to look over 
at the garden within. He never en- 
tered that gate. 

'Hie fence ran straight out from each side of 
the cottage, enclosing a square that was crowded 
with flowers blazing in the brilliance of the short. 
Northern Summer. On their vivid colors the sun 
was beating hotly, and bees, glossy in velvet and 
tawny gold, were gurgling rapturously, while 
burnished humming-birds fought duels with their 
tiny, sword-like bills, in whirring microscopic fury. 

A woman who was working near an arch cov- 
ered with roses, lifted her head at Hobcrt's step. 
Advancing towards him down the path over which 
the riotous blossoms infringed till they brushed 
her skirt, she pulled off her garden glove and of- 
fered him her hand, smilingly. 

Hobert did not smile as he took it. Noting its 
thinness and the silver lines in her neat, dark hair, 
he stifled something that was like a groan. 

The woman felt the little sound sink heavily into 
her heart, but she only said cheerily: 

"See how well my foxgloves have done this 

I02 
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year. And thank you very mudi for the lobsters, 
Hobert." 

"I am glad you liked them, Miranda," said 
the man, dully. 

"It is tomorrow that Cousin Lucretia Conway 
and I drink tea with you, remember." 

Hobert's fingers suddenly twisted themselves 
about the top of a picket. 

"Do you think I am likely to forget it, Mi- 
randa?" he said, looking at her with a close, wist- 
ful gaze. 

A flare of light in his eyes, the seldom revealed 
reflection of an inward, smouldering fire, warned 
Miranda Duncan, and she hastened to another 
subject : 

"I think Cousin Lucretia has failed a good deal 
since dear Cousin Caroline's death last year, but 
she is looking forward to the outing." 

Hobert's manner relaxed as he said in his usual, 
inert tone: 

"Yes, I think she seems older." 

A few moments longer they chatted in a desul- 
tory manner, these- two who had once been on the 
point of marriage. Then Hobert left her and 
went slowly homeward. 

He walked with a languid, almost shuffling 
tread. As he went around the end of the harbour, 
he passed the half sunken hulls of some old schoon- 
ers, that, barnacle-covered and partly dismasted, 
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were rotting in the mud. Hobert gave them a 
glance of furtive understanding; they, too, had 
sailed their last voyage, and their many desired 
havens had contracted to this. 

Hobert reached his square, brick homestead on 
the hill, and let himself into its shadow-haunted 
hall. He entered the long parlours, back and 
front connected by widely opened folding-doors, 
and sat down in one of the straight-backed chairs. 
The hardwood floors were creased with bands of 
sunshine that came through the narrow slits In the 
closed blinds; and in the dim light it was hardly 
possible to distinguish the subjects of the large oil- 
paintings in their ornate, gilt frames. Each room 
had a fireplace with a mantle of yellow, Sienna 
marble, and each was furnished with a stifl, rose- 
wood set. Between the East windows in the front 
parlour, was a high secretary, its narrow, sloping 
shelf folded open for writing purposes, and the 
glass doors of its shelves above, lined with faded, 
green silk. 

On this eve of his forty-fifth birthday, Hobert 
set himself deliberately to review his past, which 
yet was ever present to him. 

For twenty years, the brands of traitor and 
coward had been seared on the life of Hobert Elli- 
son. 

As a youth, he had seemed to have the fairest 
prospects, Part owner of die schooner in which 
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he sailed as mate to the fishing on the Banks, he 
had ereryone's good will, and his own excellent 
intentions to waft him to success. Moreover, he 
was the accepted suitor of one of the prettiest girls 
in Cranberry Cove, lovely Miranda Duncan, and 
gay, handsome, vigorous, had appeared to deserve 
her favor. 

But there had been in his character a fatal want 
of self-confidence. He was never really sure of 
his judgment, and hardly formulated his opinions 
until prompted by others. 

At all crucial events he was handicapped by a 
strange lack of decision, a lack that vitiated his 
capacity for action, and sometimes made even defi- 
nite thinking impossible to him. 

This strange perversion went deep, for his real- 
ization of his self-distrust served cxily to accent- 
uate it, until his very nature was warped by the 
taint. Easily influenced, therefore, he was prone 
to believe himself to be as represented by his 
neighbours; and they, having had only encourag- 
ing praise hitherto, for the successful and amiable 
Hobert Ellison, he was led to consider himself a 
fine fellow. 

How well he remembered die evening before he 
had sailed on what proved his last voyage. They 
had sat in this very room ; Hobert and his father, a 
stalwart old sea-captain, who delighted to recount 
long tales of his youthful voyagbgs, and to bemoan 
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the present degenerate lack of trade on the coast; 
and Miranda Duncan, ai distant cousin, and the old 
Captain's penniless ward. With them had been 
Miranda's young brother, Philip, who was to 
commence his career of seamanship as cabin-boy 
under Hobert. 

Miranda's devoted pride in her broAer's boyish 
eagerness for adventure was tempered by feminine 
fears for his safety, and Robert shuddered as he 
remembered the look she had turned to him of 
fond dependence on his care and protection. 

The outward trip had been prosperous, and 
their catch a good one. It was returning home 
that the terrible storm swept down upon them. It 
tossed the ship like a useless hank of flotsam, driv- 
ing it through a choking whirl of fog and wind 
and sleet. Every man on board fought with daunt- 
less courage for tht mutual safety through a long 
ni^t of terrors. 

As dawn broke, Hobert working sore and 
blinded, heard a sudden order shouted, the ful- 
filling of which belonged to others who had been 
called elsewhere by some emergency. He sprang 
forward to do his best, and found that he was 
alone, save for Philip Duncan. The lad pressed 
close to his side, dirowing himself into danger 
with the generous spending of youth. 

Then came Hobert's trial, liery in strange cruel- 
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Philip slipped, and to Hobert was presented the 
instantaneous choice of letting the boy drown or 
of doing the one thing possible for his safety, 
which meant in all seeming the giving of his own 
life. The vision of Miranda, his possession, temp- 
ted him, but in the silence of his soul he knew at 
that instant that he did not fail; his honour stood 
firm ; he did what he could for Philip. 

In spite of his efforts, forced till his sinews 
cracked, and the blood pounded behind his eyes, 
I^ilip went down into the unsounded sea, and 
Hobert, on the breath, lost consciousness. 

When Hobert opened his eyes, he saw in the 
faces bending above him the belief that he had let 
Philip go to his death for fear of a possible harm 
to himself. 

Philip was not lost; but by one of the miracles 
experienced by those who go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in great waters, 
he was saved. Badly crushed, but alive, he was 
pulled aboard. 

This did not, however, exculpate Hobert. 
Through circumstantial evidence, it was believed 
that he had failed a mate in -time of need, trough 
cowardice, the unforgivable sin in the minds of 
his hard-judging, hard-living comrades. There 
was no palliation for such a deed. They would 
have found it easier to forgive a deliberate crime, 
showing vital passions and unbridled strength. 
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At Brst, Hobert tried to explain; to clear him- 
self. But the curse of the fatuous doubting to 
which he was temperamentally inchned, over- 
whelmed him. He began to wonder whether he 
had tried as hard as he might have done to save 
Philip; whether indeed he had really meant to 
give his life for his almost brother. 

He was particularly liable to the depredations 
of his mental idiosyncrasy, because the sorrow 
which he experienced at Philip's d^ng condition 
served to weaken the springs of control. The 
deathly poison of self-suspicion enervated him. 
Crying out in torment for the belief in himself 
which only could convince others of his integrity, 
he was met with the stem verdict of his comrades, 
until he cringed in horror. 

For days he lay in his berth, watching the dim- 
lighting lamp swing on its chain, each creak a 
weary repetition of his doom, while every wave 
that thudded sullenly against the boards by his side 
beat anew the flagellation of his punishment.' 

His illness was more of the mind than of the 
body. He was tended decently enough, but in the 
averted shoulders of his mates he read how they 
despised him. 

When the ship sighted Cranberry light, the 
breeding of his sea-faring ancestors got him upon 
his feet to face them all ; but the welcoming crowd 
on die wharves made him long to be cast bound 
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into the heavy waves. 

Hiilip W3S carried up the homestead hill to his 
sister's broken heart. 

The misery of those old days bowed Hobert's 
head anew, as he remembered the scene ^th his 
father on the ntght of their return. 

The stern, old Captain had summoned Hobert 
to the back parlour, there to stand before him tike 
a criminal, and tell his story. 

Stamraeringly, Hobert had told of the storm; 
the fatal order, and Philip's heroism under sud- 
den danger. 

"But what I want to know," interrupted his 
father, harshly, "is whether you played the pol- 
troon, as they all dare to say you did. Tell me the 
truth, as you hope for salvation." Then with a 
Upse into the tenderness which he rarely showed, 
the old man added, in a gentler tone, while his 
wrinkled hands twitched on the handle of his cane: 
"You've always told me the truth, son, even when 
you were a little chap, and when you couldn't make 
out what it was, you'd look me straight in the eye 
and say, 'I don't know Dad.' " 

"God help me, sir," groaned the young man. 
"That is what I must say now, — 7 dotit know, 
Dad.' " 

"You're not a child, now," snarled Captain Elli- 
son, "you do know, in the bottom of your coward- 
'v heart." 
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Miranda entered as die old man spoke, and 
now came, pale and trembling, to lean against his 
chair. 

"Why are you all so ready to condemn me?" 
cried Hobert, bitterly. "Why can't you give me 
the benefit of the doubt?" 

"There is no doubt in such a case," returned 
Captain Ellison, "how can there be? Aren't you 
enough of a man to realize either that you didn't 
do the thing, and so clear our name from the 
scandal it never bore before, or else that you did, 
and must bide on the doing of it for all eternity?" 

Breathlessly, the two waited for Hobert's an- 
swer, and he could feel the throbbing of his brain 
as he struggled for confidence in his own honour. 
Then mth stiS lips, he had said those irrevocable 
words : 

"I don't know — I don't know." 

The horrid ^ght of his father standing with 
cane upraised to strike him, had wakened Hobert 
somewhat from the dullness of his despair, but he 
had made no effort to avoid the blow. It did not 
fall, however, for Miranda had thrown herself 
upon the old man's arm with a beseeching cry, and 
he had sunk back into his chair, gasping and sob- 
bing in the dreadful, puerile fury of old age. 

"Go, Hobert, for the present, go I" panted Mi- 
randa, as she fell on her knees by her guardian'^ 
tide. 
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And Robert, covering his face, had slunk away 
out of the nxtm. 

From that hour, Captain Ellison had never 
noticed Hobert's existence, save when some neces- 
sit)' of daily life arose. 

Philip lingered for weeks. But although he 
seemed to regain consciousness, he never recovered 
the power of specdi. This was the more tragic as 
he made it plainly evident that he longed to com- 
municate some information. It was apparently 
vitally necessary to his peace of mind that he 
should make himself intelligible, and his distracted 
attendants were obliged for hours at a time to wit- 
ness his unavailing efforts. Pencil and paper were 
g^ven him, but the use of his hands was so far im- 
paired that he could make only meaningless 
scrawls, which further augmented liis distress. 

Miranda hung over him ceaselessly, but with- 
out gaining the faintest glimmer of the knowledge 
he tried so desperately to impart. 

On the day of his death, in an unwatched inter- 
val, while his exhausted friends were resting, he 
had arisen from his bed. With the expiring flick- 
er of strength which is sometimes the foreshadow- 
er of death, he had staggered across from his 
downstairs bed-room into the front parlour, and 
had reached the secretary, for on its writing-shelf 
were smears of blood from the wound on his head, 
which his unfortunate moving had reopened. But 
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if be had hoped, with the materials there at haod, 
to write a Jinal message explaining the strange 
urgency under which he labored, he bad seeminfj^y 
been again disappointed, for he had sunk dying to 
the floor. 

There Hobert foond him. 

As he stooped by Philip's side, Miranda en- 
tered. Slowly she came down the long rooms, her 
wide-eyed, frightened gaze bent on Hobert, nearer 
and nearer, till her foot was stayed by her broth- 
er's corpse. 

Then from his knees, Hobert had cried to her: 

"Miranda 1 We are forever separated." 

The girl gave a low moan: 

"No — no — I cannot lose you bodi. Nothing 
makes any difference to me, because I know that 
you wanted to help htm — and me. And — I love 
you, Hobert." 

She was speaking with the cahn of one who 
stands in the center of the whirlwind. 

Hobert rose to his feet, and stricken pale as the 
dead man, hung his hands(»ne head, as he an- 
swered her: 

"Miranda, while this shame hangs over me, 
and I cannot free myself in the sight of the world, 
I shall never let you come to me as my mfe." 

"What difference does it make what others 
think?" she cried. 

"But in my own heart, I cannot be sure — I dot^t 
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know. And while that is so, Hiilip lies ever be- 
tween us." 

A few months after Philip's death, old Captain 
Ellison passed to his grave, leaving no fot^veness 
to his only son. 

Then Miranda came to Hobert, and gently ex- 
plained that she could not live alone with him. 

Hobert being her nearest relative, she had ac- 
cepted at his hands a tiny cottage at the further 
end of the village, and a bare sufficiency for her 
needs. She would take no more for all his pres- 
sing. What she would let him g^ve her from time 
to time in tlie way of material comforts, he lavish- 
ly added. But he never entered her door. 

Once a year, on his birthday, Miranda came to 
the old homestead, accompanied by an elderly rela- 
tive, to spend the afternoon, staying for high tea. 

Years had passed. 

Hobert had setdcd down into a life of utter 
stagnation. The Ellisons had always been well- 
to-do, so no necessity obliged him to work for 
his living which mig^t have saved him from desue- 
tude to the ways of men that crept over him. The 
hardy, sea-faring folk of the community consid- 
ered that the punishment merited by the disloyalty 
and weak failure in courage, of which Hobert had 
been guilty, should have no consummation. They 
did their righteous work of condemnation with 
the thorou^uiess of New England. Hobert wu 
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cast out beyond the pale, and walked a man 
marked and set apart. 

As time passed, he had acquiesed with his fatal 
submission, and with no further endeavors to pro- 
pitiate his neighbors' good opinion. He no longer 
made any effort to rehabilitate his honour, but al- 
lowed himself to be crushed by the bitterness of 
his lot to an almost vapid torpor. But beneath 
die sullen indifference, a molten agony seethed; an 
agony of love for Miranda, and despair at the loss 
of all his life. 

It was not the least of his punishments that he 
had never again followed the sea. He loved her 
as only those can whose youth has been passed on 
her heart, and longed in his loneliness for the heal- 
ing touch of her companionship. But he would 
know no more the compelling absorption of her 
mysdc distances, or see to the uttermost horizons 
her swinging tints of beauty. 

As he rose this evening at last, for he bad spent 
hours in unprofitable revery, it was to take his slow 
way to the front door, his nightly custom. First 
he looked to the serene radiance of tbe North star, 
and then to its earthly reflection beaming in Mi- 
randa's window. 

The next afternoon the West wind was sweep- 
ing a brilliant sunshine and a perfumed air through 
the village. The waves were crudely blue, and 
each tree on the harbour islands showed separately 
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in clear-cut disdncdon. 

Miranda and Miss Lucretia Conway arrived in 
the middle of the afternoon. Hobert ushered them 
into the front parlour, which he had decorated 
with jars of bayberry and sweet fern, and there 
the ladies established themselves with their work- 
bags. They conversed in a peaceful, rambling 
fashicm on village topics, with pauses between die 
sentences; for Miss Lucreda had reached a diffi- 
cult point in her knitdng, and was obliged to count 
the sdtches, and Hobert was apt to forget what 
he was saying, in the delightful pain of watching 
Miranda. Her purple silk dress swept in full 
folds from her slender waist, and a low collar of 
thread lace showed her throat, sdll soft and 
rounded in girlish curves. A string of amber beads 
hung heavily against her thin, virgin breast, and 
her colour came and went inconstandy. 

At tea, Miranda sat behind the massive, old, 
silver tea-service, only taken out of its cupboard 
once a year now; presiding with a sweet dignity 
that increased Hobert's ache of desolation. 

The candles in the square, brass candlesticks 
flickered as the salty breeze flowed in the win- 
dows, set wide to the twilight's pearl ; and a great- 
moth flew, with a whimpering sound of wings, 
against the low ceiling. A bowl of sweet peas 
was in the center of the table, their heri>y smell 
mingling pleasantly with that of the muffins and 
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fried ham. Hobert's old housekeeper had done 
ber best in prqiaranon, and there was no end to 
the jelly-roll, fruit-cake, beach-plum preserves and 
blanc-mange. 

After tea, Mtss Lucreda showed a tendency to 
nod, at which comfortable manifestation H(^rt 
attentively settled a cushion behind her back. Then 
he suggested to Miranda a stroll in the garden, 
and they went silently down the long hall, and out 
the back door under the lilac bushes. 

The paths of beaten earth that ran at straight 
angles through the garden were slippery with moss 
near their edges, where shrubs shaded closely. Far 
up between the dense foliage were strips of pale 
sky, darkening for stars ; and in the dimness of the 
paths where the lovers walked, Miranda's hands 
gleamed against her dark dress, ^e gathered a 
cluster of yellow roses, whose falling petals were 
like chiselled chips of ivory. 

They sauntered across open places where the 
swiftly stirring air caught up pufis of fragrance 
from low-lying flowers, and bore Miranda's scarf 
out in swinging billows. They came to the sun- 
dial, standing in the midst of blackberry vines 
that sprawled in great hoops. Miranda leant 
against the old, stone shaft, and the errant bram- 
bles flicked across her knees. Pushing them aside, 
she laughed, and as if called by the flute-like notes 
of her voice, a night-flying bird swooped near. 
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The moving of her body, swaying with the en- 
croaching vines that impeded her steps, brought an 
exquisite odor of her nearness to Hobert to. blind 
him. For a few, whirling seconds, his passion 
surged upwards, and, hardly knowing what he 
did, he stretched out his arms with a cry. 

Miranda, startled, laid her hand upon him, and 
he caught it to the closeness of his heart. 

"Hohert, dearest I" she murmured, tremulously, 
"Is there no hope?" 

And the man answered, like a dull echo : 

"No hope." 

Presently he added: 

"Not while the world believes me your broth- 
er's murderer." 

"Oh I How can they? How cruel they are 1" 

"No, they only judge according to the knowl- 
edge that they have, and by that, it seems right and 
^-irtuous to condemn me. Besides, remember that 
I have no right to complain, for I am not sure 
myself." 

He was fast sinking again into his usual apathy 
of acquiescence. But Miranda cried aloud: 

"From the sins committed in Thy Name, dear 
Christ, deliver us I" 

The next year had passed slowly, until in its own 
rotation of inevitableness Hobert's birthday came 
again. 

Early on diat afternoon, in the coarse of setting 
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Us house in order against Miranda's coming, Ho- 
bert entered the front parlour. The secretary was 
seldom used now, for Hobert's correspondents 
were few, but there was a small accumulation of 
memoranda and advertisements lying on the writ- 
ing-shelf, and gathering them together he decided 
to slip them into an envelope out of the way. Not 
finding an envelope of suitable size, he opened 
one of the large drawers in the bottom of tbe sec- 
retary. It was half full of old papers and pamph- 
lets, and he moved them about in his search until 
he came to the very bottom of the drawer. 

There he suddenly discovered a portfolio which 
he had not seen for many years. The little case 
had been the property of his mother, and when be 
was a lad, it used always to lie on the secretary. 
He took it up with a slight stir of interest. How 
well he remembered the bunch of magenta roses 
and the gilt butterflies on the cover. It must have 
been put aside in some Spring cleaning, and finally 
relegated to its present obscurity. 

He opened it idly, and found himself looking at 
a sheet of yellowing paper covered with staggering 
writing, and blotted here and there with curious 
spots of a dullish red. For some time he regarded 
it, before its significance began to penetrate his 
astounded brain. 

It was a letter, or rather statement, written with 
deathly effort; with unavailing affection; mth 
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burning pain ; and stained with the writer's heart's 
blood, and with his tears. 

Realizing at last who that writer was, ^nd how 
great an influence the import of his words might 
have upon his own life, Hobert was cold and 
trembling when he Anally lifted the crinkly paper. 
He read: 

"At last I can write. Oh I If I can only tcU it 
all I But I have no strength — no strength — oh I 
Why am I struck down like this — I cannot speak 
— I can hardly breathe — and I wanted to live — 
to — But this is not what I must tell about Hobert 
— Hobert — Hobert. It is about him. They all 
think he was a coward, but I was the only person 
there, and I know — If I could only speak I would 
make them all understand. But they will under- 
stand when they see it written here. Hobert tried 
to save me, he was willing to give his life for mine. 
This is true. I, Philip Duncan, swear to it. How 
can they all doubt him — not Miranda — I see it in 
her eyes — dear God I make them all understand, 
and save me — God — save Hobert and Miranda — 
I can't speak — " 

The writing faded away in vague sprawls. 

It was an hour later when Hobert raised his 
head. 

Miranda was coming towards him, down the 
long rooms, with wide-eyed, starded gaze, as she 
had come once before in the long ago. 
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"HobertI" she faltered. "Why do you look 
at me so? I have come alone, because Cousin Lu- 
cretia is not well, but — " 

"Miranda, look — ^look herel" Hobcrt sprang 
to his feet, and thrust the paper into her hand. 
"It is a: letter from Philip, and I am dearedl" 

"Good Heavens I What do you mean?" 

"Read it — read it! See, he wrote it that day 
just before he died, and not knowing what he did, 
must have dipped it into this old portfolio that 
was afterwards thrown into a drawer and for- 
gotten. Oh I Miranda, my darling, read it!" 

Fearfully she obeyed, and togedier rfiey traced 
the wavering lines. Miranda's first thought was 
for her brother, in his despair and pa'm that 
showed so plainly in the feebleness of the writing, 
its pathetic repetitions, and almost incoherent 
pleadings. 

But little by little, the meaning of his loy^ 
declaration and the certainty of the freedom that 
it brought, overwhelmed her, and she turned to 
Hobert. 

Then suddenly the restraint of years was gone, 
and they were in each other's arms. Sobbing and 
shaking, they clung together, for at last they could 
dare to love. 

But even with heart beating on heart, they knew 
how irrevocable was all that they had missed. 
Their longing could not bring back the chances 
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that were wasted, or the opportunities gone for- 
ever. The past still dragged heavily at the future, 
with entangling weight. The delights that might 
have been theirs would never fructify. Nevea- 
would the spent summers come again, or the van- 
ished roses bloom, and their laughter could be only 
the echo of youth's glee. 

Yet, from the sunset garden, came the rich 
fragrance of flowers pressed by the coming twi- 
light, and birds sang as they flitted across the slow- 
ly stretching shadows, and Miranda's sweet lips 
babbled of love. 
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IT was a stray copy of a theatrical publica- 
tion that began the trouble ; also Evadne was 
so lonely. 
She and her grandfather were lingering 
over their breakfast one morning in early Autumn. 
Through the open windows they could see the 
length of the village street with the harbour at its 
end, the blue and green waves overlapping in a 
many-hued mosaic that was dappled with the gilt 
of sun sparkles. In the spruces behind the old, 
Colonial house, juncoes were twittering, and close 
along the South pushed apple trees, their fruit 
reddening sturdily and weighting the low limbs 
mossed with lichens, over which squirrels raced. 

Evadne was sitting very still, but the glow oi 
her great brown eyes showed pent excitement 
Her dress of dotted muslin was made with full 
ruffles that fluttered with her quick breathing, and 
the tiny band of black velvet about her throat de- 
fined her delicate flushing. Evadne Graham was 
beautiful in this her seventeenth year, although no 
one had as yet taken tihe fact into their accounting. 

To her present despair, her grandfather was 

entirely absorbed in a scientific paper propped 

against the black, wooden handle of the silver 

12% 
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coEFee-pot. The expression of interest on his col- 
ourless, high-bred, old face somewhat hid its habit 
ual melancholy as he bent over an erudite article 
on gaseous matter. 

"Grandfather." said Evadne, finally, with sud- 
den snapping of her patience, "may I go to the 
theatre?" 

"Hey?" ejaculated Mr. Graham, dropping his 
glasses. 

Fumbling for the ribbon on which they dangled, 
he was about to return to his reading when he be- 
thought himself to add, for Evadne's edification: 

"Do not be silly, my dear." 

The matter being near Evadne's heart, she 
dared another attempt: 

"But, Grandfather, do please listen just a mo- 
ment You know Miss Wilkins said, when she 
read English literature with me, last winter, that 
every cultured person ought to see Shakespeare 
played, and that is what I want to go to ; 'Romeo 
and Juliet,' at Hastings. I could stay with Cousin 
Rebecca Goldsborough, and I could take Martha 
and go over in the stage. You would not have any 
trouble about it, dear Grandfather." And Evadne 
played her trump card with a winning smile. 

It was not altogether Mr. Graham's fault that 
Evadne was to him such an unknown quantity. 

The calm of his present scholastic life had been 
so hardly won, that he instinctively shunned every- 
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thing which mig^t disturb it. Ever since Evadne, 
as an orphan baby, had been bequeathed to his re- 
luctant care, he had chosen to keep her out of his 
heart, because he feared the pain she might bring 
if be let her in. He could not but take an intro- 
spective interest in the fact that she was the last of 
his race; and her air of distinction satisfied his 
taste. For the rest, she was simply of the flesh 
of the daughter who had disappointed him, and 
the man whom he had hated. 

The sound of her voice now caused him mudi 
the same feeling of interruption as did the sight of 
the cat, who was advancing with diplomacy from 
the pantry. 

Fumbling for his glasses, which were dangling 
again, he said; 

" 'Romeo and Juliet,' you say? Please do not 
feed her at the table." 

"Yes, Grandfather, Monday evening, and again 
Wednesday afternoon. Stop, Catrina, be a gentle 
puss. You see, it is a Stock Company, and the 
paper says that means they play different things 
plmost every time. Of course they are not all 
Shakespeare, but I thought I might as well stay 
through die week." 

Evadne's cheeks grew a vivid rose, and her 
voice trembled as she added with deep impressive- 
ness: 

"Mr. LyoncI Lyford is to play at every per- 
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formancc'* 

"Who? Lyford? I never heard of him. Do not 
let her scratch your dress so." 

"But, Grandfather, you must have. He is the 
most wonderful person; the finest actor; and so 
very handsome — that is, the magazine said so. It 
was a sample copy, and it told all about him in 
'King ^gismund,' and it did say such splendid 
things. You must have heard of him, Grand- 
father." 

"Well, well, my dear, perhaps. But I live so 
out of the world." 

"I have been longing to see him all Summer, 
ever since I read that magazine; and when the 
'Hastings' Gazette' satd, this morning, that he was 
coming there, I — I — " Evadne stopped, with her 
usual feeling of futility in trying to explain her 
thoughts to her grandfather. 

"May I go, sir?" she said, simply. 

Mr. Graham pushed back his chair somewhat 
testily, and with his hands on his knees considered. 
After all, there was no reason why the child should 
not pay one of her periodic visits to their kins- 
woman in the neighboring town. The kind, elder- 
ly soul had been his own standby through the ail- 
ments of Evadne's childhood, and he had great 
confidence in her. 

"Very well, you can go to Cousin Rebecca 
Goldsborough for a few days, if it is convenient 
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to her. As for the theatre, she will be better able 
to judge about it, that is, the class of people who 
^.o there, than I." 

Having thus washed his hands of his respon- 
stbitities by the easy method of proclaiming him- 
self not wise enough to cope with them, Mr. 
Graham went away to his study. He took his 
paper with him, keeping his plate with one deli;- 
cate, cool, old iinger; his shoulders stooping weari- 
ly, and his brow smoothed again ^th his resumed 
train of thought on gases. 

His litde granddaughter was left to pet the cat 
ecstatically. Tliat purring person who was tread- 
ing water energetically received caresses gracious- 
ly, but with the latent suspicion which the deceit 
of her own heart prompted. 

Evadne lived in her imaginations. 

The dullness of her life had caused her to people 
a dream world with shadows. The chief of these 
images was a princely creature, whose attributes 
were a strange fusion of Ridiard Coeur de Lion ; 
Monsieur Paderewski, whom she had once heard 
play; and Edna Lyall's long-suSering young men. 
The possibility of her hero taking concrete form 
had never so much as occurred to her until she had 
read that article on Lyonel Lyford. Then ^e had 
suddenly come to the astounding conclusion that 
he existed in bodily shape. The tired critic, whose 
praise had been principally the result of generous 
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glasses of beer, paid for by Mr. Lyford's man- 
ager, would have been puzzled to know that he 
had materialized so triumphant a vision. 

Cousin Rebecca Goldsborough was delighted to 
receive her litde favourite, and commiserating al- 
ways the restrictions of the child's lot, faciliated 
the theatre going. Her only stipulation was that 
she should not have to attend herself, being a very 
indolent woman. Hence as chaperon was pressed 
into service, Miss Harmon, a spinster of thirty- 
eight, as colourless in temperament as she was 
anaemic in appearance, but whom Cousin Rebecca 
Goldsborough called: 

"A gay, young neighbor of mine." 
' Hastings was a manufacturing town of some 
importance, with a new theatre dubbed: "The 
Hastings' Opera House;" and when Evadne and 
Miss Harmon took their places Monday evening, 
there was a promisingly large audience. 

Evadne had never been to a play before, but 
she had the entrance price of appredadwi which 
admits to No-Man's Land of beauty. As "Romeo 
end Juliet" unfolded, the poem of deathless love 
and lovely death entranced her with its dirobbing, 
vital music, and all through the livelong night that 
followed she wandered the dear, haunted streets 
of Verona, and by her side seemed to walk Lyone! 
I. y ford. 

Every performance of the week was attended by 
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Evande and Miss Harmon most faithfully. 
Evande usually forgot Miss Harmon's existence. 
When she did remember it, she made spasmodic 
attempts to be polite; but her whispered raptures 
fell on phlegmatic ears. 

The members of the Company could not but 
notice the delighted attention of the lovely child in 
the front row. They made bets as to her constant 
attendance, and Lyonel Lyf ord was mildly chaffed 
on her behalf. 

Things were looking up with the little actor of 
late. There had been a time when the appalling 
prophecy of growing old and out of fashion had 
seemed about to be fulfilled. In long, lonely hours 
he had realized that memories were beginning to 
be important; he found himself with a shiver 
thinking of those days when there were actors. 

But last March, the man cast for the title part 
in 'King Stgismund,' had suddenly fallen ill, and 
Lyford had been given a chance, because every 
one else was busy. By the help of high-heeled 
shoes and much coaching, he had made a fairly 
creditable success. The play was a Spring experi- 
ment of the fantastically sentimental kind that 
never runs long, but it had sufficed to rejuvenate 
Lyford. Managers were reminded that he was 
suited to romantic parts, and he had had several 
pleasing offers. He was now comfortably installed, 
as leading man, in a cheap Stock Company tour- 
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ing the small New England towns; a position 
which although he would have scorned it a dozen 
years ago, was now highly acceptable. The good 
looks, which in spite of his small stature had al- 
ways been his leading asset, had not yet deserted 
him from across the footlights, and he was popular 
-K ith his not over critical audiences. 

The curtain finally fell on the last act of 'The 
Lady of Lyons,' Saturday night. But Evadne 
wore the look of high resolve. She felt that the 
end was not yet. 

On Sunday, Lyford, after the manner of his 
kind, slept until noon, and then partook of a meal 
the substantialness of which might be excused on 
the plea that it was both breakfast and dinner. As 
he was coming out of the dining-room, the desk- 
clerk bedconed him. 

"There is a Peach waiting to see you up in the 
parlour," he said with a grin. 

"A Peach to see me?" 

Lyonel spoke loud enough, he hoped, for a 
couple of drummers lounging by the window, and 
u stray hall-boy, to hear. 

He pulled out his cuffs and patted his tie, as he 
ran jauntily up the stairs. "Peaches" were rarer 
in his life now than formerly. Passing through 
the hall which smelt of musty carpets and stale fry- 
ing, he winked jocosely at himself, thinking: 

"Not a has-been yet. What?" 
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As he entered the parlour, Evadne was standing 
by a long window where the light sifted in through 
dingy, lace curtains, to vibrate in the masses of 
her yellow hair which was heaped under her large 
hat. 

Lyoncl stopped abruptly. 

"So its only she," he thought, — "a diild and a 
lady. No chance here for a lark." 

Chagrined, he went forward, however, with the 
correct air of welcome. 

"You wish to speak to me, Madam?" 

Evadne made a quaint little bow that was half 
a curtsey. 

"Yes. I am Evadne Graham." 

But she did not immediately progress, merely 
gazing at her hero with an intent and wistful ador- 
ation. 

"Will you not be seated?" asked Lyonel, set- 
ting two chairs with a lackey flourish. 

"I have come to see you," said Evadne, strug- 
gling with her almost oppressive excitement, "to 
tell you — oh! Mr. Lyford, you are the greatest 
actor that ever lived." 

"My dear, young lady," said Lyonel deprecat- 
ingly. 

The truth was that he was beginning to be much 
bored. He had foregone his after-dinner dgar 
to listen to the gush of a school-giri, and had, 
moreover, been cheated out of his expectation of 
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an a-Stir of g&IUntry, which mistake wm all th« 
more irritating because it had been founded otdy 
in his own vanity. 

"Of course," Evadne went on, "you know that 
already, but I would like to show you how I ap- 
preciate it. If you would only let me go with you. 
1 do not »]ppose that I can be of mudi use, but 
if you would only just try me." 

"My dear, young lady," said Lyonel, again, 
"there is really no vacant place at present — " 

Then he suddenly hesitated. 

With critical eyes he appraised the child, and 
noting her unusual look of caste, and the cUstinc- 
tion of her carriage, began to reflect. Breeding 
such as hers was rarely seen on the boards, and if 
he constituted himself ber protector, as she frank- 
ly a^ed him to do, it might be that her success 
would be his. Indeed, it would naturally follow 
that the actor with whom she made her debut, 
would reap some rewards from her diarming qual- 
ities. 

"But we will consider the matter," he recom- 
moiced cautiously, "your type is unusual, and per- 
haps mig^t make a hit, if only you could keep 
that look of a thoroughbred." 

As Lyonel said the last words, the propensity 
of an actor to listen to himself caused him to give 
a real start. No one knew better than he how 
difficult it was for a young girl to keep her aloof- 
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ness from the world unspotted in the hurly-burly 
of ^eatrical life. A suddeo realization of what a 
responsibility he would be incurring, did he en- 
courage Evadne's going on the stage, overwhelmed 
him. 

"It won't do," he thought ruefully. "I might 
turn a pretty penny by it. By Jove 1 the more I 
look at her, the more I believe she would make 
them all sit up. But one must be decent. I can't 
quite go the idea." 

Aloud, briskly he said: 

"But on the whole. Miss Graham, I am de- 
cidedly of the opinion that you better gjve up go- 
ing on the stage." 

Always watching the dramatic action, Lyonel 
could not but look on at himself performing a dis- 
interested act. 

Evadne started forward impetuously. 

"Oh I Mr. Lyford, I did not mean that. Did 
you think I wanted to act?" 

"Sure. Don't you?" 

"Why, no; I never could. I do not know 
enough. I meant to follow you, the way Viola 
did, or as his sweetheart did Nigel Bruce." 

"Me, — personally?" 

"Yes. My mother ran away, too, and married 
a portrait painter. They died and left me all alone 
with grandfather, and he never understands any- 
thing, only just sciences and things like that; but 
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he never cares at all about me, or what I want. 
So I thought you might care a little, perhaps, and 
if you would let me come atid be near you, I 
would do my best — I would try. And I would do 
exactly as you told me — " 

Poor Evadne's tears checked her words, and she 
hid her face against the friendly coat-sleeve put 
gently about her, as she knelt by Lyford's side. 
Even in the act, he took note of his protecting 
gesture for future use. 

But he was really moved and touched. The 
genuine artist usually obscured beneath vanity and 
selfishness, came to the fore, and appreciated quite 
guilelessly Evadne's meaning. The dove in- 
nocence of the young girl met in the old actor a 
fresh-heartedness of like simplicity. For a mo- 
ment, the pure passion of his boyhood brooded 
over him with the rustle of a dead child's gar- 
ments, and he spoke as he might have done in those 
faraway days: 

"You must be a good girl, dear." 

Then he raised her up with stereotyped words 
and gestures of consolation, but much real kind- 
ness. 

"There, there, do not cry. Sit by me, so. Now, 
you see in my roving life I cannot care for you as 
you must be cared for. It is quite impossible that 
you should stay with me. You must go home to 
your grandfather's and forget all about your de- 
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sire for romantic adventure. But I shall always 
be glad to remember the little friend who came to 
me so nobly, with no thought of herself." 

Then as he saw her still unconvinced, he added 
with a laugh : 

"My dear child, I am almost old enough to be 
your grandfather myself," 

With much bustle, he began investigating the 
best way of getting Evadne home. 

"Cousin Rebecca Goldsborough thinks I have 
gone home already," explained Evadne ruefully. 
"But I told my maid that I would go alone, and 
that she could have a holiday, to drink tea and 
spend the night at her cousin's here, and then I got 
out of the stage at the edge of the town and walked 
back alone. I have written this note to Grand- 
father, telling him that I was not coming back any 
more." 

"Tear it up, my dear, tear it up. In my new role 
of adviser to youth, let me impress upon you never 
to commit yourself on paper." 

It was found that a lumbering carryall could be 
hired, and into it Lyonel carefully handed Evadne, 
climbing to the back seat beside her. 

They were rather silent during the eight miles 
of slow dropping down over the hills, to the sea. 
The breeze grew more and more salt, and the flat 
indigo line of water in the distance, increased and 
changed and broke into heaving swells of blue and 
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silver. 

Lyonel at last ended his meditation, as to wheth- 
er he should ask Evadne not to mentitHi how old 
he was, by the conclusion that no thought disad- 
vantageous to him would remain with her. 

On reaching the house, they were told by a 
maid, astoiushed to see Evadne return with an 
escort, that Mr. Graham was in the study. Ly<mel 
tucked Evadne's hand beneath his arm, and, 
gratified to feel her shrink towards him, strode 
into the room with a flourish, and proclaimed: 

"Sir, I have brought back your treasure I" 

Their entrance had all the dramatic effect he 
could have hoped for. In the quiet, sunny room, 
Mr. Graham was Mtting in a high, upholstered 
chair, a pile of pamphlets, and a bunch of grapes 
in a china plate with an open-work border, on a 
little, round table beside him, and his gold pencil- 
case lying on the narrow window-scat. He started 
to his feet at Lyonel's words, while his dean- 
shaven jaw fairly dropped in amaze. 

"She came," continued Lyonel superbly, "to 
seek my protection ; a tender flower to be left fight- 
ing her own way, and I was glad to shelter her." 

Mr. Graham grew pale and paler. It seemed 
as if the old man were about to sink beneath tbeir 
ei'es, when Lyonel added hastily; 

"Ah I believe me, sir, it was but t^iis afternoon, 
and four hours might cover our acquaintance, 
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including our drive here together." 

Mr. Graham drew a long breath, putting hiti 
hand to his throat and then to his Ups. He strove 
for composure during a long moment, and then 
said gently: 

"Evadne, my daughter?" 

Evadnc instinctively left Lyonel's arm and drew 
nearer Mr. Graham, while her eyes, soft as a but- 
terfly's wing, opened wide. What was the strange, 
new thrill in her grandfather's voice? Was it 
possible that it could be concern for her, and ten- 
derness? The subtle charm of a loving appeal 
reached her. She could hardly believe it yet to be 
true; but if her grandfather really meant that he 
had missed her, why, of course, it made a differ- 
ence. Perhaps it made all the difference. 

Then her grandfather spoke again, softly : 

"How like you are to your mother at your age, 
when she was the light of my life." 

Evadne hesitated, fluttering; then as Mr. Gra- 
ham opened his arms, she went straight into them 
like a nesting bird, to be folded close to his heart. 

Presently Mr. Graham looked over Evadne's 
bent head. 

"I am not as strong as I thought myself to be," 
he said. "Let us all sit down, and, Mr. Lyford, 
as I take it to be, will you not tell me all about it?" 

Lyonel, always glad to talk, entered into a 
lengthy diwr^tjpn of his having noticed Evadne 
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during the past week; her excitement; and the way 
in which he presumed it to have worked upon her; 
then her coming to him; and their conversation. 

Mr. Graham listened carefully. Once or twice 
he took oS his glasses, wiped them with exactitude, 
and replaced them, to gase earnestly at Lyonel, 
and then at Evadne, as she drooped beside him, 
as if they were equally strangers to him. For the 
first time in many years apparently, he was striv- 
ing to read others' souls in their faces. The pathe- 
tic dependence on the habitual help of his glasses, 
for even a spiritual insight, was typical of his nerv- 
ous desuetude to the ways of human beings. 

As Lyonel came to a pause, he appealed to 
Evadne for confirmation. 

"Indeed, Grandfather," she said, trembling, "I 
did want to go with Mr. Lyford, but if you and 
he both think — " 

"I have only one thing to urge," returned her 
grandfather, with utmost gentleness, "and that is, 
that I need you." 

The joy that Bushed Evadne's face stung Mr. 
Graham with a sharper reproach than tears would 
have done. 

He rose, lifting her up with him. 

"Go to your room and rest, my dearest," he 
said; and kissed her brow as if it had been a bene- 
diction. ' 

When she had gone, he turned to Lyonel. 
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"I should be very happy," he said, "if you vnl\ 
honour my house, Mr. Lyford, by breaking bread 
in it." 

"With great pleasure, sir. The Company is 
going to take the midnight express, and if I get 
back to Hastings in time for that, it tfill do." 

To set his guest at ease, Mr. Graham deployed 
all his tact, but it was too rusty a faculty in the 
old man's hands to move well, and the evening 
seemed long to both. Lyonel knew the meal would 
be a pleasure as an asset about which to recount 
tales, but he hardly enjoyed it in the transit. 

Hie moon had risen when Lyonel stood on the 
front pordi, his equipage in waiting. Horse and 
driver had been entertained with excellent suppers, 
and the latter remunerated for both trips. 

But at the last moment it was felt that there 
were still words to be said, and Lyonel was the 
one with the courage to beg^n. 

"Forgive me, sir, if I venture a piece of ad- 
vice. An old actor who has knocked about as I 
have done, knows more of the wickedness of the 
world than is possible for a gendeman like you. 
That charming child upstairs needs radier more 
careful shelter — " 

"Indeed, sir," said Mr. Graham, with utmost 
humility and sweetness, "you have taught me much 
for which I am grateful, and I will more fait^ 
fully disdwrge my tnwt in the future. Wilt you 
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do me a favor? This watch-fob with the ruby 
was given by the Marquise of Lafayette to an an- 
cestor of mine, whom the gallant Frenchman was 
pleased to say was the most perfect gentleman he 
had met in this land. Will you pemiit the in- 
heritor to present it to the finest example of the 
same that he has ever known?" 

Then Lyonel Lyford made die best exit of his 
life, of which fact he was perfecdy aware, r^ret- 
ting exceedingly that the Company was not there 
to see it 
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THE Ught at Grey Stone Point was third 
class, the pay was poor and the situation 
bleak and severe tn the extreme. 
But what old Hiram Harley, who 
had been keeper there for many years, minded 
most was the loneliness. He took the keenest 
interest in his fellow-beings and made shy en- 
deavors to help them to happiness; that they al- 
ready possessed virtue he took for granted. 
Humbly he strove to aid in the advancement of 
that which was lovely and true in the world, thirst- 
ing wistfully for knowledge of all the beautiful 
things which he felt sure existed for him, if only 
he knew how to reach and then turn them to use 
for himself and others. 

He was only a homely, little, old man, but 
dumbly a poet, he struggled to formulate in bis 
own soul and then express, his dreams. His was 
a nature to whom happiness and the highest good 
unconsciously mean one and the same. 

When he had first been given hia position, com- 
ing to it from a store in the back woods of Maine, 
he had thou^t that his was the rare fate of the 
attaining to the ideal. For here was x public 
trust of importance, with tts delightful and awe- 
140 
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inspiring opportunities of benefaction, given into 
his care ; here for himself was the broadening and 
uplifting influences of contact ^th men who had 
sailed the world over and carried its treasures in 
their minds. 

But time had proved differently. The few whom 
chance, or bad weather, brought to his door were 
either fishermen of the dreariest type, or foreign 
sailors too ignorant even to speak English, and 
he was able to do but little for them and gained 
from them still less. .His neighbors in the small 
fishing village quarter of a mile away were, al- 
though a good-natured people, dully indifferent 
to the many schemes and burning aspirations of 
Hiram's tender heart. 

When he talked about the origin of spedes to 
his Sabbath school class in the old, ^ite Meeting- 
House on the hill, the elders dealt with him for 
heresy; when he put on a black coat, 30 old that 
it was glossy, on the days when visitors were ex- 
pected to go over the Light, he was laughed at as 
absurdly ' notional; when he tried to teach the 
farmers to raise alfalfa, he was considered crazy. 
No one understood him, no one knew what he 
would be at. 

Still the hope never deserted him that some day 
he would find a footing at least on the mountains 
of imagination that should show him the promised 
land. 
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One July afternoon Hirsm was walking along 
the narrow point of land, surrounded on three 
sides by barnacle covered rocks, on which stood 
the round, white-washed tower, with his tiny, brick 
house crouching beneath. In the sheltered dip 
behind them the garden flourished, with the gor- 
geous colors which only the northern coast has — 
and has in compensation for the shortness of its 
blooming. The short, dusty grass, half grey lich- 
ens, rustled under his feet, and here and there flat 
mushrooms gleamed palely. 

Ruffles attended his master closely. Ruffles was 
just plain dog — but he was a gentleman. There 
was a neat bow of red, white and blue ribbon tied 
on his collar, of which fact he was so over-ween- 
ingiy proud that he passed the sleek yellow cat, 
sitting against the warm side of the well pretend- 
ing to sleep, with half-closed eyes, although Ruffles 
knew she was secretly admiring him, without even 
a glance. But his proverbial fall came. The stiff 
ends tickled his ears and he forgot and wheeled 
about with a vicious snap — and then that wretched 
cat grinned happily. 

He was just going to hear her repeat her les- 
son in etiquette, which he had taught her the 
night before when she stole his supper, when his 
master said: 

"There's a boat, Ruffles. Perhaps it'll come 
here." 
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Ruffles was politely interested and they stopped 
to watch a row-boat, which a rustic youth was 
sending quickly towards them with a short, jerky 
stroke. 

"It's Seth Barrow, and he has a young lady with 
him," Then in a minute, "They are coming here. 
Come along, Ruffles, we'll go down to the landing 
and help diem." 

With great delight the old man hastened to 
meet his rare visitors, while Ruffles barked en- 
couragingly at them. 

Seth, red-faced and perspiring, in his "go-to- 
meetin' " clothes, with a handkerchief carefully 
tucked in his collar to keep it clean, chuckled 
sheepishly in answer to Hiram's elaborate greet- 
ing and mumbled something about "my cousin 
from the city," which was evidently intended as 
an introduction of the smirking young person in 
the stem. Hiram, with his hat in his hand, wel- 
comed her to Grey Stone Point, tried with tremb- 
ling hands, to assist her to land, tried to help Seth 
fasten the boat, stumbled over Ruffles, all the 
while paying the girl old-fashioned compliments, 
and wondering what he could do to make them 
feel at home. 

Then he had a happy hour showing them over 
the Light, although they did not pay much at- 
tention to his careful explanations, but ate peanuts 
without offering him any, made li'::le jokes on him 
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behind his back, and squeezed each other's hands. 
He caught them once, and hastily turned away 
with the agonized hope that they did not know he 
saw. He was very particular, after that, to come 
down the innding stairs ahead of them, and did 
not call when they lingered, but stood in ^e door- 
way waiting, with a smile of happy sympathy. 

He took them into his fresh, little kitchen, 
where the girl seated herself in the rocking-chair 
by the open window, shaking out her stiffly starch- 
ed skirt, and pushmg away crossly Ruffles' too 
friendly paws. He made several excuses to go out 
of the room while he was preparing the tea and 
blueberry pie, laughing softly to himself at his 
own cleverness, and at supper took great care that 
Seth should have the pleasure of handing every- 
thing to his cousin. 

At last the girl arose, shaking the crumbs from 
her lap energetically. 

"You've got an awful lonesome place here, Mr. 
Harley. I'd die I" 

"Yes, it is pretty lonesome sometimes," acknowl- 
edged Hiram, with a gentle sigh, "especially in 
winter." 

"You had ought to see where my sister is," con- 
tinued she, as they walked down towards the land- 
ing. "She's married to the keeper of the Light at 
Spring Harbour, just up here a piece and my — 
it's as gay as anything. Why, sometimes on via- 
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itora' day, twenty people '11 come out, it's on an 
island, real swells you know, all dressed up to kill 
and they jolly up Tom — that's my sister's hus- 
band — and give him books and things. Last sum- 
mer there was a teacher from some college or 
rawther and he used to make Tom ^ow him how 
everything worked, and diey'd chin to beat the 
band." 

Hiram gazed at her mth illumined face, and 
gave a little gasp of interest The girl laug^d 
shortly at his earnestness. 

"You'd better move down there yourself," she 
said carelessly. "There's another Light right across 
the bay frwn Tom's, near Cranberry Cove and 
the keeper died last week. If you stay here you'U 
have a tit or somethin' all by yourself some night, 
and then where'll you be," and with a giggle she 
jumped heavily into the boat. 

The faithful Seth pushed off, leaving Hiram in 
so absorbed a trance diat he could hardly say good- 
bye. He went slowly back to the house and sat 
down on the broad, stone step, clasping hts hands 
tighdy about his knees and looking out between the 
rows of brilliant poppies, across the peaceful har- 
bour, to the low, blinding radiance of the setting 
sun. 

The thwarted hopes of years had welded up to 
assure him that they were too strong not to be real- 
ized. He would get transferred to that Light near 
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Cranberry Cove, diat chamung spot, where all 
those happy, clever people, professors and nobly 
cultivated men and women would come, and In 
their generosity would let him bask in the shining 
. thou^ts which surrounded them. With such help, 
he himself would accomplish great deeds for the 
good of mankind. He became almost lig^t-headed 
with joy at what life could be. Suddenly pity for 
his dead predecessor, the man who had had to 
leave so much, came to him and he wondered if he 
had left a broken-hearted woman alone and 
thought of her with great gendeness. 

The light was fading. The lovers in the row- 
boat had moved onto one seat and Seth put his 
arm around his cousin, who submitted with laugh- 
ter which sounded shrilly through the clear air. 
Hiram sat still, imtil the after-glow was gradually 
overwhelmed and obscured by the soft daricness 
making in from the sea, and salt dampness was 
blowing in his face. Then he rose stiffly and 
called Ruffles to come to bed. 

But Ruffles was too busy to hear just then. The 
ribbon off his collar and mind, he was having a 
most exciting interview with a minute toad, which 
necessitated many short, inquiring barks, the ges- 
ticulations done with the hind legs. Upon hts 
master's reiterated whistling, he gave a 
sudden start and hurried up with hi^y waving 
tail and manner which plainly said: 
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"Oh I I beg your pardon, did you call before? 
I'm 80 sorry to have kept you waiting." 

The way in which Hiram worked to be sent 
where he felt certain his lines would fall in very 
pleasant places, would make a story in itself. The 
all-sufficing fact, however, is that he gained his 
end at last. 

Having paid aflectionate farewells to all the 
countryside, and established the yellow cat com- 
fortably in the home of her new owners, greatly 
to Ruffles' relief, who had feared that his mas- 
ter would be soft enough to take her with them — 
on just such another summer evening as that which 
had first told him of it, the old man and all his 
worldly goods were deposited at Turtle-back 
Light. 

Turtle-back Light proved to be a round, iron 
structure, with a narrow, iron balcony about it 
like a sash, rising directly out of the waves and 
moored under them to the reef, of which it acted 
as a warning. Ruffles really could not approve of 
so strange a dwelling, and anxiously watched the 
sail-boat which had brought them, as it crept slow- 
ly away towards the mainland, whining softly be- 
neath his breath as he saw it go without them. 

Hiram was already busily unpacking. With 
feverish haste he worited to set his house in or- 
der, arranging his few books to their best ad- 
vantage ; putting the tea-cups, with the moss rose- 
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buds, whidi had been his mother's, in the comer 
cupboard; hanging his chromo of the Sstine Ma- 
donna, with tender care, over the mantel; laying 
out his beloved violin, in its worn case. It was 
nearly morning before he went to bed, and then 
it was only to dream of the bright and fair pro- 
cession which was to pass his door on the morrow. 

When he awoke, alas I a thick fog hung close 
against the Light. All the long day it wrapped 
its moist, unburnished folds in heavy, grey silence 
about them, till the old man and the dog seemed 
the centre of a universe in which breathed no other 
being. 

The next day was beautiful, and Hiram's heart 
danced and sang as he realized that his hour had 
come. He thought It strange that no boats ap- 
proached to leave their throng in the early after- 
noon, then reminded himself of the distance from 
the mainland, he must wait. But when the hours 
had passed and the sun set in a flare of red and 
purple on the lonely, lonely sea, he could not un- 
derstand. 

The blank fear, which he repressed as ingrati- 
tude and impatience, would keep coming back, till 
from a dreaded casualty, it became a hated per- 
manence. Each day, for the next three weeks, 
was a tragic repetition of expectation, growing 
more and more faint, and disappointment which 
was at last despair. There had been some terrible 
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mistake, the place was one of absolute isolation. 

As Hiram gradually perceived this, he was 
crushed by a great, but always uncomplaining, 
wonder at the duping of his hopes. He felt that 
he had grown very old, for he had done his best 
and failed of all, and there were no more antici- 
pated achievements to strive for. He used to 
stand, half the days, wistfully watching the boats 
come and go in Cranberry Cove harbor — the boats 
that never turned his way. 

One afternoon he had been stantUng motionless 
for 90 long that Ruffles could not bear it, but went 
and pushed his head persistently under his mas- 
ter's hand, wriggling himself first to one side and 
then to the other to attract attention. Hiram was 
smoothing the dog's soft ears mechanically, when 
there came a jolly shout from the other side of the 
house. With a great start Hiram hurried round 
the balcony, and there in a birch canoe sat a young 
fellow, in white ducks, who called out: 

"Helloa there I Can you give me a match? I 
shipped some water and got mine wet and my 
pipe's gone out" 

The matter of fact words, after his long wait- 
ing, made Hiram dizzy, but in a moment he an- 
swered hoarsely : 

"Of course, of course, all you want." 

Then as his uncontrollable longing mastered 
him, he added : 
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"Won't you come in, sir, for a vdiile ? I'd so 
like to have a chat with you." 

Dick Arbuthmot looked somewhat puzzled at 
the old man's earnestness, then he good-naturedly 
brought his canoe to the foot of the steep, iron 
steps, tied it and sprang up them, to be welcomed 
by Ruffles as if he had been an old friend. 

"Sit down, Sir," said Hiram in a voice which 
still shook a litde. "Here are your matches. EMd 
you say you shipped some water? That little cra-ft 
looks dreadfully frail." 

"She's all right usually," answered Dick, "but 
I went out beyond Sheep Rock and its ticklish 
work out there. Do you know those currents?" 

"No," answered Hiram slowly, "no." 

"I suppose you don't often get away from the 
Light," remarked Dick. "Are you all alone here?" 

"No, I have Ruffles," said Hiram. 

"Ah I yes," said Dick with gravity, thinking of 
his setter at home, "you have Ruffles." 

Ruffles, hearing his name, put his head on one 
side and pricked up one ear and Dick beckoned 
him onto his knees, an invitation which Ruffles 
gladly accepted. 

"How do you like it here?" continued Dick, in 
order to make Hiram talk about himself. 

"It's — ^pretty quiet," said poor Hiram with a 
choke. 

IMck gave him a keen glance. Something in the 
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old man's manner made him curious; he couldn't 
quite make it out. 

"Would you like to see more people?" he asked. 

That was the open sesame. With a new gjft of 
speech, which was a revelation to himself, Hiram 
poured out the story of his life-long struggle, a 
struggle that was almost over now, aifter — he 
hardly knew what — the something ahove and he- 
yond the daily food of mere mundane existence. 

Dick Arbuthmot was one of those, rare indeed, 
to whom is given the blessed gift of appreciation. 
He comprehended what Hiram himself but dimly 
knew. These two, the brilliant, young college 
graduate, the petted and adored, with all his suc- 
cessful life stretching out before him — its best 
hope his own steadfast self — and the poor, worn 
out, common old keeper of the Light, broken on 
the wheel of fruitless endeavors, met as only two 
souls can whose ruling motive is the same, though 
set in different keys. 

What a friend could do, to give comfort, Dick 
did. He showed Hiram that he understood and 
reverenced his ideals. He told him of the desire 
of the world — sweetness and light — the reflections 
from another and a better. Best of alt, he gave 
him the sure hope that it had not all been useless, 
that the true progress of things had been helped 
by even his — Hiram's — efforts. 

Far into the night they talked ; then Dick took 
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Hiram's violin and played with the touch that mas- 
ters envied him, while the heavens were a it^ite, 
quivering mass of stars above them and around 
them was the swinging harmony of the waves. 

At last Dick rose to go. Hiram clung to his 
hand, and the boy noticed with alarm how hot 
and feverish was the old man's. 

"You are not well," he said anxiously. "I don't 
like to leave you. I will come in the morning 
early." 

"Early, early," murmured Hiram, as the canoe 
with the slender, upright figure floated swiftly off 
into the impenetrable distance where he could not 
follow it. 

He walked uncertainly into the house. Ruffles 
came too and jumping onto the sofa, curled him- 
self into a fluffy, determined ball of sleepiness. 
Hiram lay down, pressing his face against the 
dog's warm, little body. 

"I've had one evening, Ruffles," he said softly. 

The rosily fragrant dawn was just beginning as 
Dick started on his paddle back to Turtle-back 
Light. Half-way there he overtook two men, row- 
ing for die same place. 

"Guess the old man's sick," called one. "He's 
left the light burning." 

Dick reached the Light first, but long before 
he did so, Ruffles' mournful howling confirmed his 
fears. 
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He entered the quiet room where Hiram lay 
dead, and kneeling down, laid 2 bunch of rare 
exotics which he had brought to please the old 
man, on that still breast. The beautiful, vivid 
things seemed typical to him of all that Hiram 
had longed for and never attained. 

"You have left a foot-print in the sand," he 
whispered, as he kissed the calm forehead. 

Then he rose, and lifting poor, frantic Ruffles, 
who submitted, but shivered and moaned, he went 
out and got into his canoe. As he paddled slowly 
away over the glorious, sun-lit ocean, there came 
to him the brave lines : 

"For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 
But westward, look, the land is bright." 
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AND are you quite sure, Myron dear, 
that you never loved any other girl as 
much as you do me ?" 
"Quite sure. How could I? There 
never was any otfier girl as pretty as you." 

Snipe put his front paws on the gunwale and 
whined beneath his breath. Such interludes bored 
him horribly. 

The row-boat resumed its' intermittent course 
through the brilliant water, which a spicy breeze 
was ruffling gently. The yellow-haired young per- 
son in the stem adjusted the tiller ropes in both 
hands again, and smiled adoringly at her compan- 
ion, who tanned, broad shouldered, clear eyed, was 
well worth a smile, even from so charming a girl 
as Dorothy Quex. 

"Where do we land?" she a^ed presently. 

"On rfie shore of Arcadia, close by the Elysian 
fields, where the halcyon waters flow smoothly." 

"Which being interpreted means — " 

"In the little cove beyond the bar." 

The small island ahead of diem was wooded by 
spruces, that crowded in dense ranks with the 
breathless watchfulness of evei^eens. It was en- 
circled by a tumbled fringe of pale grey rocks of 
154 
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var^ng heights, some almost cliff high. Above the 
bar that connected it at low tide with another and 
larger island, the water was so still and clear, that 
its silver sand showed close through the trans- 
lucent green. 

They landed with difficulty, for the tide was 
going out, and its great fall on that northern coast 
leaves bare a wide expanse of slippery, seaweed- 
drenched rocks. Myron made fast the boat with a 
long rope, for the time when the tide should turn 
again, and they gained at last the dry shingle be- 
neath a hanging bank. 

Snipe approved of these lonely beaches. There 
were quantities of nice scraps to eat, bits of decay- 
ing sea creatures, and better still, deltciously odor- 
ous things in which to roll. The woods he did 
not like 80 well; they were too empty of animal 
and bird life, and there was little to chase and 
educate on the fine points of hunting. 

Dorothy was glowing from the scramble over 
the rocks; her cheeks were shell-pink and her 
eyes radiant. 

Myron Hunt looked at her with delight. Drop- 
ping recklessly his load of cushions and baskets to 
bend close to her, with his fingers touching her 
golden hair, he murmured: 

"Think of a whole, long day together, dearest, 
just you and I." 

"Yes, and we are going to keep house in regular 
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fashion," answered Dorothy demurely. "You 
know I brought things to cook." 

"Ambrosia, and the food of Peris, I suppose." 

"What did Peris eat?" 

"Ptl tell you what they do eat, Dot darling, if 
you'll tell me the contents of diose baskets." 

"No, put them in the shade, while we build a 
real dining-room." 

But Myron enfolded her busy little figure with 
jealous arms. 

"Ahl my love," he said with a catch in his 
breath, "it is so dear to play at housekeeping, and 
to know that the joy will all come true some day." 

They collected drift>wood laboriously, and 
Myron tugged a great piece of mast for a back-log 
fifty feet, and then decided that it would have been 
much more convenient in its original place. A 
huge fire w^ soon blazing, so body diat they could 
hardly approach it, and giving forth such whirls 
of smoke that they were nearly blinded. They 
roasted, or rather burnt, potatoes and apples, and 
declared the blackened fragments far nicer dian 
the delicacies with which their improvised board 
was spread. 

"Don't give Snipe anything more to eat," said 
Dorothy finally. "He has buried the last two 
chicken bones." 

"But perfiaps he is planning to come back here 
next Winter, and we mustn't prevent his laying 
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up provisions." 

Dorothy laughed, and Myron turned over on 
his side to watch the industrious sma!! terrier. 
As he did so, he gave an exclamation: 

"What is the matter?" asked Dorothy. 

"I thought I had my cigarette case in my pocket, 
but I must have left it in my coat in the row-boat." 

"Let me get it for you," ejaiaimed Dorothy, 
starting up. "I'd love to, for you have been doing 
all the hard work so far, rowing, and everydiing." 

And away she danced down to the boat, and 
clambered in. She found the coat in the bow, and 
the pleasure of touching the garment of some one 
dearly loved, surged suddenly through her. She 
gave a shy glance over her shoulder, but Myron 
was luxuriously stretched out with his head on his 
arm, and could not observe her. With a gesture 
of caress, she lifted the coat to her face, pressing 
her lips hard against its rough surface, and draw- 
ing a long, delicious breath of its somewhat tobac- 
coey essence. 

In doing so, she dropped from a pocket a short 
gold chain, on the end of which dangled a heart- 
shaped gold locket. As she turned it over won- 
deringly, its fastening whidi was broken parted, 
and the locket fell open in her palm. Staring up 
at her was the miniature of a lovely {prl, whose 
smile seemed fraught with the insult of triumphant 
happiness. 
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Dorothy's first bewildered thought was that 
Myron apparently liked diversity of coloring, for 
the girl's hair was a glossy black, and her eyes of 
a limpid darkness. 

To think that Myron should prove so false, he 
who had sworn that he was different from other 
men, in loving but one. If it had not been for 
that, his treachery would not have seemed so out- 
rageous, but he had vociferated with every tender 
oath, that there had been positively no love pas- 
sages in his life, before he had met her, his one 
and only darling. And all the while he was care- 
fully treasuring the picture of his former sweet- 
heart. Former — nay, perhaps still the one really 
preferred. 

Very well ; all was over. She would show Mas- 
ter Myron that she too had been merely playing 
a Summer's romance through, and that now the 
time was drawing near for the fall of the cur- 
tain. If she could make him suffer from the like 
pangs of jealousy as were crushing her poor heart, 
so much the better. 

Replacing the locket, Dorothy sprang from the 
boat, and sauntered back to Myron. 

"This smoke will be a perfumed one," he said, 
smiling. 

But Dorothy yawned elaborately. 

"Oh I I forgot the cigarette case," she said 
"How soon can we go home?" 
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"Go homel" and Myron sat up with a jerk. 
"Why, Dot, aren't you well?" 

"Perfectly well, of course," returned Dorothy 
with a short laugh. "But it is so stupid here on 
the island. There is nothing to do, only two of 
us, and you know they are finishing the semi-finals 
at the Tennis Club this afternoon. I promised 
Mr. Mumford I would be there, for he is playing 
in them." 

Myron rose, growing fairly pale. He was so 
angry that his common sense quite deserted him. 
He spoke with frigid politeness: 

"I am sorry, but the tide is dead low, and we 
can't cross the bar. To get back to the main land 
now we would have to row all around Seal Island, 
and that would take too long." 

"Oh I yes, much too long," said Dorothy. 
"When will the tide be high?" 

"We can cross the bar about four o'clock." 

"Well, I'll go for a walk, so we won't bore each 
other to death, and be back by then. Bye-bye," 
and with a careless smile she turned away. 

Swinging herself up the bank, she turned at the 
summit to look back. Had Myron watched closely, 
he might have seen her wistful brow and trembling 
lips. But he was absorbed in the claims of 
wounded dignity, and busied himself ostentatiously 
in repacking the baskets. 

It is a terrible ordeal for a small dog when the 
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two people he loves best separate. Snipe plunged 
after Dorothy, then discovering that Myron was 
not following, came to a sudden halt. He looked 
from one to the other in perplexity. Then he ran 
back towards Myron, paused, and looked over his 
shoulder at Dorothy. Slowly he returned a little 
way towards her; then gave it up in de^air, and 
sat down on his haunches between them. 

Dorothy's eyes clouded with tears. Could 
Myron let her go more easily than the little dog. 
But with a resolute summoning of her pride, she 
darted away into the woods, while &iipe returned 
dejectedly to his master. 

Dorothy went on, with no particular purpose, 
under the great spruces, over the moss-covered 
corpses of dead trees and the lichen-splashed 
boulders. 

At last she came out into a clearing, from the 
other side of which swept a wonderful view of the 
open ocean. She remembered having seen the place 
from a sail-boat, and noticed how lonely the litde 
farm appeared. 

She made her way through the bordering of 
alder bushes and princess pine out into the field, to 
wade waist high in coarse grass, meadow-sweet, 
and bayberry. Sitting down against a rock, she 
gazed at the house, standing on a slight rise, or 
rather crouching there, for its low, grey shingled 
walls and roof seemed to cling to the rocks for 
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anchorage. A tiny garden blossomed within a 
picket fence, and a few tmsted apple trees grew 
in the hollow by the barn. 

For a long time she sat there, while a breeze 
dabbled among the leaves behind her, and the 
calls of the gulls fishing near the bar, crowded the 
8un-iilled air. 

At last a litde old woman came out of the 
house, and stood looking away to sea, under her 
curved hand. Her manner was strangely quiet, as 
if waiting had become a long continued habit, and 
yet there was also a tense air of confidence about 
it. Dorothy found herself wondering which ot 
the swinging sails on that summer sea were homing 
to the tiny island. But after a few moments the 
upraised arm was towered, and the old figure 
straightened bravely. In turning to go in, she per- 
ceived Dorothy. Making a gesture of welcome, 
she came towards her. She was a sweet old soul, 
with white corkscrew curls on either side of her 
face, and the neatest of gingham dresses. 

"Won't you come in, and rest a spell?" she 
called hospitably. 

Her voice and smile were so attractive that Dor- 
othy, glad of any change from her unhappy 
thoughts, consented with alacrity. 

Her hostess ushered her into a room that was 
evidently kitchen as welt as living-room, but of 
perfect cleanliness. The kettle hummed on the 
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Etove, but the plank floor and the gay patchwork 
cushions hi the o!J mahogany chairs, were spot- 
less, while the face of the tall dock and the brass 
candlesticks on the narrow mantle fairly shone. 

Sitting by an open window, around which care- 
fully trained vines made a pleasant shade, Dorothy 
answered the questions of kindly curiosity as to 
her presence on the island. Then she voiced her 
own, by asking : 

"Were you watching for some one, before you 
saw me?" 

Instantly she realized that she had touched the 
edges of an important subject. For her hostess 
tarning, gazed again in that curiously intent fash- 
ion far away to sea, before she answered cheerily; 

"Oh ! Yes, I am watching for some one, and it 
may be a long time before he comes." 

"And do you live here all alone meanwhile?" 
asked the girl pitifully, half awed by the suggestion 
of repressed desolation in the woods. 

But the little old woman tilted her chin resolute- 

ly- 

"Of course, I do," she said stoutly. "There's 
lots lives alone on this coast, and Ukes it. But lay 
off your hat, dearie, and I'll make you a cup of 
tea." 

Realizing that afternoon calls must be of rare 
occurrence on the island, and that her staying 
would be valued, Dorothy acquiesced. 
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As she sat dreamily watching the bustling old 
figure, her attention was caught by a beautiful 
model under glass of a Chinese Pagoda, which 
stood on a table by itself. 

"What is that?" she asked. 

Her hostess glanced at it proudly. 

"That is a Chinese Church," she explained, "the 
kind they worship their outlandish idols in. My 
husband brought it home to me the last voyage 
he made before we were married. He was only 
second mate then, but he sailed as captain next 
time — Captain Baghot of the Sally Ann of Cran- 
berry Cove, bound for Calcutta." 

"Was that soon after you were married, Mrs. 
Baghot?" asked Dorothy, smiling sympathetically. 

"Just two weeks," answered Mrs. Baghot, as 
she began to pour the tea. "He rowed me over 
here the day we were married; it was in June, and 
I wore a sprigged muslin. We had a hen and nine 
downy chicks in a basket." 

"And how long was he gone tliat time?* 

Mrs. Baghot rose and went to the open door to 
look out a moment, with her steady glance toward 
the horizon. Then quietly reseating herself, she 
said: 

"He has never come back." 

"What I" cried Dorothy, dropping her spoon 
with a clatter. "Was the ship lost?" she faltered. 

"No, it came back all right the next year. But 
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he went ashore the first day diey landed at Cal- 
cutta; he had some sailors with him, and they 
waited for him at the dock, when it was time to go 
back to the ship, waited until dark, but he didn't 
come." 

"And was no trace of him found?" 

"Not yet." 

Not yet 1 Dorothy realized suddenly for whom 
that faithful watch was kept. Her next words 
were cautious. 

"But you have always felt rfiat he would come 
back?" 

"Yes," Mrs. Baghot nodded smiling. "You see, 
just at first I was dazed like, and didn't seem to 
understand rightly, so I used to expect him every 
sail I saw, no matter how small. Now, of course, 
I know that he will have to come in a great ship 
like the one he sailed in, and so I wait more pa- 
tiently, for there's many things to keep those four- 
masters from sailing every day. He went away a 
young man, and left me a slip of a girl ; he'll won- 
der to see my hair white, won't he? But we'll 
know each other when he comes up that path 
diere, that he went down with the sunrise shining 
before him, oh I it's a long time ago, dearie, a long 
time ago I" 

"And you have been waiting here ever since?" 

"Yes. My folks think it's foolish. I have two 
nieces living in Rockland, and they want me to 
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leave the island Winters, but I can't, you know, 
for I mig^t just mtss him." 

"Of course, I understand," said Dorothy softly. 

"Some have even tried to make me believe," 
added Mrs. Baghot simply, "that he stayed over 
there because he liked a Chinese lady better than 
he did me." 

Dorothy started. She leaned across the table 
to lay her wann, young hands on the wrinkled 
ones, and asked impulsively: 

"Are you perfectly sure that he didn't?" 

The little old woman seemed to grow tall with 
indignation. Her eyes flashed as she exclaimed: 

"He told me he loved me best of all the world." 

Dorothy drew back, abashed before the revela- 
tion of such faith. She thought, with a sudden 
overwhelming repentance, of her donbts of her 
own lover, and how petty had been the cause of 
her anger with him. She rose. 

"I must be going," she said confusedly. 

"Don't hurry, dearie," said Mrs. Baghot, re- 
lapsing into the pleasant hostess again, "you have- 
n't finished your cake." 

"But it is growing late. I really must get back 
to — to — my friend.- Thank you, thank you for 
everything, dear Mrs. Baghot, and good-bye." 

"Come again soon," said the gentle old voice, 
as Mrs. Baghot followed her to the door. 

"Yes, yes," said Dorothy hastily, intent only 
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on getting away. "Good-bye." 

She hurried across the field into the woods, and 
went as fast as she could down the trail. 

That was love ; to trust, trust against all adverse 
appearances; to let nothing interfere with absolute 
confidence. The little old woman she had left 
might be half mad, but how sane was her under- 
standing of love. 

Dorothy ran breathlessly out upon the bank 
above their picnic ground, and her silly little heart 
stood still. For the row-boat was floating in an 
apparently abandoned condition on the full tide, 
and she fancied a horrible vision of Myron tumb- 
ling overboard. The next moment she realized 
that the boat was simply swinging free at Its an- 
chorage. 

But she had given a despairing cry, and its sound 
brought Myron from behind a great rock, where 
he had been reading moodily. 

Dorothy never hesitated. Straight for his arms 
she ran and only stopped when they held her close. 
Myron was too thankful to have her back on any 
terms, to demand complete coherency, but his be- 
wilderment was not lessened when she panted, half 
sobbing: 

"I don't care, I'll never doubt you again — I'll 
never be so wicked, if you have a dozen pictures, 
and oh I I am so glad you don't have to go to 
seal" 
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"What do you mean about pictures?" he asked, 
as soon as he could bear to lift his head. 

"The locket in your coat pocket, of the other 
girl you liked," munnured Dorothy, in a stifled 
tone from his shoulder. 

Myron's laugh echoed gayly. 

"Oh I Dot, darling, you dear litde goose I" he 
cried. "Why, that locket belongs to your friend 
Mr, Mumford — I guess I know him better than 
you do, after all. It is a miniature of his sister, 
who is dead. He adored her, poor fellow, and 
always wears that locket she gave htm. The fast- 
ening is broken, as you probably saw, and knowing 
that I was going to Boston tomorrow, he asked 
me to take tt to a jeweler's. If you had only told 
me what the matter was I" 

"I think I'm glad I didn't," return Dorodiy 
soberly, "for I have learned so much this after- 
noon." 

An hour later the row-boat started for home. 
Snipe had improved the opportunity while his 
friends were engrossed in their reunion, to roll 
thoroughly in a dead flounder, and was feeling 
very uncomfortable in consequence. His sides and 
back were covered with a stickiness that was begin- 
ning to congeal painfully, and moreover he knew 
that retribution in the shape of a bath would attend 
his home coming. He sat in the extreme bow, and 
shivered miserably. 
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There were no shadows across the waves; they 
were fused in the glory of the sunset gold. Love 
is selfish. The two young lovers thought only of 
honey-hearted pleasure, and the sweets of her 
caresses. 

Love is selfless. A solitary old woman stood 
gazing out into the east, that reflected but palely 
the sunset lights, in splashes of pearl and lavender. 
She was happy in her tryst whose very loneliness 
was joy, because it was borne for love. 

A sigh of wind brought the dusk out of the sea, 
and a loon screamed heavily from a distant rock. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY 

""W ^r TALK right in, Ladies, and lay off 

% M / your things. I declare it's breezy 

W V this afternoon," and Mrs Merton 

' " held her front door open for Miss 

Lucretia and Miss Priscilla, with her other hand 

pressed against her frizzled, yellow front, to keep 

it m place. 

The rest of Mrs. Merton's hair was grey, and 
pulled smoothly back into a round, hard knot. 

She ushered her visitors into the sitting-room 
where on the horsehair sofa, by the tall, air-tight 
stove, were Mrs. Elwin, the Minister's wife, a 
delicate looking girl, whose nervous consciousness 
of being on approval in this, her husband's first 
parish, was but ill repressed; and old Mrs. Jane- 
way. Mrs. Janeway trimmed bonnets for her 
meager living, but her method of doing so was a 
great trial to her customers, as she always persisted 
in entirely ignoring the pecuniary side of the ques- 
tion. An order for a new bonnet necessitated a 
ceremonious call, during which would occur an ap- 
parently accidental discovery of articles of millin- 
ery carelessly reposing on tables and chairs, which 
having been surreptitiously examined between re- 
marits on the weather, were as surreptitiously tried 
169 
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on, while Mrs. Janeway made excuses for little 
trips out of the room, and could only be paid for 
by smuggling the money under the tablecloth on 
leaving. i 

On this occauon they were all consumed with 
curiosity, but on no account would they have fore- 
gone to pay and receive all the little compliments 
which Cranberry Cove ladies consider indispen- 
sable to the begiimings of a tea-party. But when 
Mrs. Elwin's brand new baby, and Mrs. Janeway's 
rheumatism, and Miss Priscilla*s patchwork quilt 
of five hundred pieces, had been punctually dis- 
cussed, and Mrs. Merton had been asked about 
Frank's latest letter, then Miss Lucretia voiced 
all their inquisitive longings as she asked, while 
they all leaned breathlessly forward: 

"What is this I hear about your being ma.le 
Librarian ?" 

This was the great moment whose action Mrs. 
Merton had rehearsed a hundred times the last 
few weeks; the moment for which she had given 
this party, and made some of her best layer-cake. 

"Well, you see," she replied, stroking down her 
black silk dress, and trying to speak carelessly, al- 
though her voice shook with gratified pride, "they 
didn't want me to say anything about it till it was 
all fixed; but when old Mr. Stockwell and Pro- 
fessor Arbuthmot gave that money for a Library, 
they wanted s(»ne ono to look after it, and Helen 
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HoUiwell — she was helping about it — asked me 
if I would. I do have more time than some, now 
Frank's away, and of course our house is real 
convenient, being right on the way to the store; 
and there's the side room, you know, with a door 
opening right out onto the street, that Helen said 
was just the thing. They're going to spend some 
of the money to have shelves put all 'round it, 
and a little table for me in the window. It's going 
to look real cute. Jerry Black thinks he can get 
at it next week, and they're buying the books down 
in Boston now. Of course, every one is expected 
to donate second-hand ones, too, and I thought I 
should give father's volume of Cowper's poems. 
You see," added Mrs. Mertrai, as her grand, cul- 
minating point. "I guess they considered, on ac- 
count of father's having been such a literary man, 
that I'd take naturally to being Librarian." 

"Waal, I dunno but there's others would hev 
jest as good a call to be thought literary 'count of 
their folks cottonin' to sech things," broke in old 
Mrs. Janeway, with her nose tilted scornfully. 
"Mr. Janeway — he alius read the Almanac out 
loud to me every Saturday evenin', and he sub- 
scribed to the 'Farmer's Help' till the day he 
passed away." 

"But that isn't quite the same thing as speaking 
Spanish fluently, the way my father did," returned 
Mrs. Merton, with laboured civility, "and bring- 
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ing home curiosities from all parts of the world 
in his own ship, besides writing a piece about Pre- 
destination that was printed in the 'Christian 
Chronicle.' " 

"I hev heard tell often of his writin' that piece, 
but I never had no occasion to believe as how folks 
read it," said Mrs. Janeway with heat. "But 
there I 'tain't that I want to hev anytlung to do 
with the Library — you needn't think it. Let them 
as likes sech pesky things hev 'em, I say." And 
the thought of how welcome an addition the slight 
pay would have been to her infinitesimal income 
added acrimony to her jealous literary scnsibiUties. 

Mrs. Merton had flushed angrily, but gende 
Miss Friscilla hastened to pour oil on the troubled 
waters by murmuring something about how 
pleased Frank would be. 

"Yes'm, I expect he will be real pleased," re- 
plied Mrs. Merton, mollified at once. "I can just 
hear him say, 'Why, mother — ' " 

"If Sister Merton gets started on Frank, we 
shan't get any supper this night," muttered Mrs. 
Janeway aside to Mrs. Elwin. 

Mrs. Elwin had been struggling against her 
crushing timidity and the old ladies' garrulity, to 
say something which loyal love of her husband's 
interests demanded, and which she now managed 
to enundate, blushing at her own voice. 

"The gentlemen spoke to my husband — to Mr. 
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Elwin — about it before they went away last month, 
and asked for his approval; and he told them that 
he considered that the Ubrary would be of great 
benefit to the community." 

Unconsciously she echoed her husband's offidal 
manner in her anxiety that he should have full 
credit for being one of the promoters of so Im- 
portant a scheme. 

There was a polite murmur of interest in the 
Minister's sanction, during which Mrs. Merton 
slipped from the room to see that the kettle was 
boiling, returning in a few moments to ask them 
out to the comfortable kitchen for tea. 

As the days went by, Mrs. Merton's pride and 
joy in her new dignity did but grow. It was so 
delightful to feel herself in the midst of all the in- 
terest which fluttered about the new Library. 
Jerry Black by dint of much persuasion flnally 
consented to take enough time from his engros»ng 
occupation of loafing to put up the shelves. The 
big box of books, with a long letter from Helen 
Holliwell about them, arrived from Boston, and 
were arranged by the ladies of the Sewing Circle. 
The Minister took out the first book, and the Li- 
brary was considered to be in full swing. 

Mrs. Merton's evenings had been rather long 
the last two winters since Frank had been at the 
small college where he was pluckily fitting his 
own way in order to obtain that most priceless 
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possession to the true New Eoglaoder: an educa- 
tion. 

To be sure, there were always Frank's doings to 
think about. But after the clock had been wound, 
and the geraniums and fuchsias had been moved 
back from the window for the night, with a news- 
paper carefully spread between them and the 
panes, Mrs. Merton and the cat would ut before 
the stove, the former with her skirt turned back 
over her knees to prevent possible scorching, and 
Frank's latest letter in her lap, which there was 
no need of putting on her spectacles to read, be- 
cause she could see every word of it in her heart. 
There was no break to look forward to, save the 
glint down the road of Captain Donokon's lantern 
as he locked the store at half-past eight precisely, 
and passed over to his own house, calling out a 
cheerful good-night to his straggling customers; 
and then it was ^at thoughts of Frank had been 
apt to degenerate into pinings for his presence. 

But now she had most delightful occupation, 
heightened with the surety of Frank's interest and 
sympathy. To memorize the entries in her ledger, 
for sometimes there were as many as three, and 
to gather all the threads of the day's gossip into 
a glowing web of news for the morrow. 

Then of course it was necessary for her to read 
constantly so that she could keep up to her im- 
portant position, and acquit herself worthily of the 
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trust reposed in her. How could she have told 
Miss Priscilla Conway that "The Wide, Wide 
World" was beautiful, unless she had read it, or 
how could she have warned silly Lizzie Duncan 
away from the paper-covered novels donated by 
young Mr. Dean if she had not at least just peeped 
into them. Why, even the Minister asked her one 
day what book she would advise for the study of 
birds, and how ashamed she would have felt if 
she had not just finished, "Birds Through An 
Opera Glass," and been able to sedately recom- 
mend it. 

WTien the Summer came, bringing her happiness 
in the return of Frank, for his long vacation, she 
was sometimes almost hurried. Not only did the 
Summer visitors largely patronize the Library, 
but they gave so well, it must be confessed not al- 
ways wisely, that she was constantly having to 
catalogue and read new books. 

Gradually, however, she became aware of a new 
and unpleasant element in the Library's transac- 
tions, owing to this same Summer constituency, 
which forced itself little by little on her notice un- 
til it grew too obnoxious to be ignored. It was an 
element which, manifesting itself in various differ- 
ent ways, was slowly creeping into all the aflairs 
of the little village, and threatening to affect seri- 
ously its peace. 

One Monday evening in August, as she and 
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Frank sat down to tea, she exdaimed voluntarily: 

"Tliere t I'm real glad to lo<k the Library door 
tonight." 

Frank looked at her in amazement. 

"Why, mother?" he asked wonderingly. 

"Welt, I'll just tell you," ughcd his mother. 
"The truth is, I can't stand this flipperty gibet kelp 
the summer folks bring with them." 

Frank flushed under his tan; he was a big, fair- 
haired fellow whose speech was as slow as his 
thoughts were dear and honest. He knew what 
his mother meant; he had taken the Dean's ser- 
vants sailing one Sunday afternoon. 

"It's bad enough idien they just bring messages 
from their families," continued Mrs. Merton, 
buttering her biscuit irritably, "but when they 
come for themselves it seems as if I should fly 
sometimes. Why, last week the Frye's laundress 
made me pull down almost every book on the 
shelves and hummed and hawed, and when I final- 
ly told her that I couldn't wait any longer, gave 
me a stare and asked me if I wasn't paid for wait- 
ing on Library customers 1" 

Frank shut tus great, right hand suddenly, but 
his mother rambled on. 

"They think they are just equal to anybody. 
It's the same at the store. Why I Captain Donol- 
son says they come in there and order him 'round 
as if they owned the whole place. And old Cap- 
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tain Shaw won't sell vegetables to the Holliwells 
any more because their cook spoke to him so — 
real bold, he saya — a man of his standing, diat 
has sailed as Captain 'round the world and been 
respected everywhere! I know Helen felt real 
badly when she found out about it, for she went 
to see him and was as nice as could be, but the old 
man is sot in his ways and he wouldn't give in and 
go there again, though he sent Helen a bouquet of 
flowers from his front yard to show he felt all 
right to her. Have some blueberries, dear? But 
the worst in the Library was this afternoon. That 
saucy, Irish thing from Professor Arbuthmot's, 
with I pink bow in her cap, came prancing over 
and wanted to know why there were two leaves 
gone out of the middle of 'The Foeman's Bride.' 
I said, as cool as a cucumber, that I guessed they 
were lost, and then she asked if it wasn't my busi- 
ness tx) see that the books were all ri^t. I could 
have slapped her — and done her good, too I" 

Frank got up hastily. 

"Never mind them, mother," he said. 

Going behind her chair, he patted her shoulder 
gendy; caresses are rare in the rigjd atmo^here 
of New England. 

"If they bother you any more, call me," he said 
grimly. 

Then he went outside and sauntered down to 
his boat, a thirty-foot sloop. What a beauty she 
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was I What a pet I Part of his very self. Never 
again should she have the humiliation of carrying 
that gang. Then he sighed. The little mother 
needed lots of things, and if he could turn a few 
pennies so, what mattered it how a lot of Irish 
biddies and grooms treated him. He was above 
being hurt by such as tiiey, and he threw back his 
curly head and slapped his shapely thigh with a 
breezy laugh. Yet in his heart he knew that it 
would take a distinct effort to tell the Stockwell'*! 
gardener, an impertinent fool, that his boat was to 
let on Sunday afternoons, but it should be done. 

The next afternoon, Tuesday, was very warm, 
and so heavy and sultry that it seemed as if a thun- 
der storm, that unusual occurrence in Cranberry 
Cove, must be coming. Mrs. Merton was trying 
to put up some of the tiny, crisp cranberries, but 
was called away from them into the Library half 
a dozen rimes, custom being extraordinarily brisk 
there, and the preserves suffered in consequence. 
At last, upon returning to the kitchen after an ex- 
asperating interview with two of the Dean chil- 
dren, accompanied by their pompous nurse, who 
apparently considered it her duty to complicate as 
much as possible their taking out of a 'RoUo' book, 
she found a distinct smell of burning. 

As she lifted the heavy kettie from the stove, 
hanging mournfully over its damaged contents, the 
latch of the Library door clicked again, and glanc- 
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ing in Mrs. Merton saw "that saucy Iri^ thing" 
from Professor Arbuthmot's. Wiping her hands 
upon the brown check apron which covered her 
neat dress with its collar of tatdng, fastened by a 
red coral rose, she advanced into the Library and 
said with calmest dignity: 

"Good afternoon." 

"Sure an' I've come to see if you found them 
leaves of 'The Foeman's Bride,' " said the prl, 
pertly. 

"No, I haven't," returned Mrs. Merton short-* 

ly- 

"An* are you sure you locked for 'em?" asked 
the girl with insolent meaning. 

Mrs. Merton felt herself fairly tremble with 
anger. But she eyed her questioner so sternly diat 
even die fiightiness of ignorant roughness was 
somewhat subdued. 

"Sure, an I'll return it anyway. 'Tain't very 
interesting. Have you got 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' — 
about the bloodhounds?" 

"It's out," said Mrs. Merton, in a suffocated 
voice. 

The girl opened her mouth to ask again, "Are 
you sure" — ^but thought better of it, and merely 
shutting it went slowly away, casting a' suspicioira 
glance over her shoulder at Mrs, Merton. That 
Indignant person went back into the kitchen, and 
ttied to make the tiirowing away of the spoiled 
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cranberry sauce a vent for her rage. 

It grew more and more muggy. As Mrs. Mer- 
ton began to set the tea-table she heard a rumbling 
growl of thunder, and ten minutes later the storm 
had arrived. It would not have been regarded as 
a severe one anywhere else, but on that northern 
coast it was unusually bad. Lighting her candle, 
for it was suddenly dusk, Mrs. Merton went up 
to the attic to see after the windows. It was pour- 
ing. The sloping roof, close above her head, 
deemed not a protection from, but only a redoubler 
of, the noise and fury of the rain. As she stooped 
to see if the low mndow was tig^t, there came a 
fearful flash and crash, widi a blue dazzle directly 
in her face. 

With a cry, she dropped the candle, the ensuing 
darkness encompassing her with added horrors, 
and crouched down in the comer with her hands 
tight squeezed. 

"Oh, Lord, oh, Lord I" she solAed, "I did — 1 
told her a lie — 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' is in. Oh, 
Lord 1 I'm a sinful woman, but spare Thy visita> 
tion — " 

Frank, banging open the door and striding in 
to shake his wet back, like a puppy, was surprised 
to find the kitchen, and apparendy the house, 
empty. He plunged about, calling his mother, 
and at last she heard him and answered quavering- 
ly. She had no idea how long she had been hud- 
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died there, trembling and crying weakly; and al- 
though it was in reality only a few moments, she 
was chilled and cramped by the time Frank stumb' 
led up the dark, attic stairs. 

He almost carried her down them, much fright- 
ened about her, for he could not understand why 
simply an especially loud peat of thunder should 
have so prostrated her, as she was not in the least , 
given, usually, to nervous terrors. He would have 
gone for the Young Doctor, or a neighbor, but she 
would not allow it, declaring that she mated noth- 
ing but her tea. Indeed, a cup of that warm com- 
fort seemed to partially revive her, bringing back 
the colour to her lips, but she was still upset, 
starting hysterically at every clap ; and Frank in- 
sisted, with tender care, upon her going soon to 
bed. He would have been seriously alarmed, how- 
ever, if he had known that once there, she gave 
way to crjnng again, and still more despairingly. 

In truth, she was overcome with shame of her- 
self. Never in all her well regulated life had she 
told a He before. She felt herself degraded to the 
level of "that saucy, Irish thing," who had caused 
her fall, and her despicable companions, and hope- 
lessly contaminated, saw her delicate. New Eng- 
land pride of righteousness dragged in the mire. 

And yet she could not help feeling that the Lord 
had been unfair, somehow. She had lived nearly 
sixty years in the world without even wishing to 
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bear falie mtness against the decent, upright 
neighbors amongst i^om He knew was her real 
lot. But when He permitted, these alien creatures 
to come and drive her distracted, how could ^e 
help failing in an unguarded moment of hurry and 
anger. She was not used to making excuses for 
herself, and they only made her the more miser- 
able. 

The worst was that she sadly knew the stubborn- 
ness of her own character too well to expect that 
she would ever humble herself to the Irish womao, 
and so the unconfessed and unforgtven crime 
would hem her in always with the fiery barrier 
through which there would be no way out, back to 
her peace. 

She turned restlessly and groaned through long 
hours, dozing at last only to dream a dreadful 
continuation of her conscious Noughts, and woke 
with a painful start. 

The rain had entirely stopped. There was that 
breathless calm when the resumption of natural, 
homelike sounds, the joyful chirp of the tree-toad, 
the gentle pat of the low-bent vines, the distant 
bark of a dog, comes as a surprise and causes 
thankfulness which hardly dares be sure even yet 
of brooding security after all the strenuous clamor 
and turmoil. With a long sigh, poor, old Mrs. 
MertCHi turned on her side, and fell into a deep, 
exhausted sleep. 
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Frank's night was unquiet, too. With the faint- 
est dawn, he crept to his mother's door to lay his 
faithful head agaimt it, and listen for her breath- 
ing; she was asleep. The red light puling in 
through the fan-shaped window above the front 
door tempted him, and with a long, delicious gulp 
of the crisp air, he hurried to dress and go off to 
his lobster-pots. 

His mother was downstairs getting breakfast 
when he returned, but still looking wan and pale. 
All through the week she seemed unlike herself, 
and was certainly ailing, although not positively 
ill. Frank was sure diat something more than the 
thunder storm was at the bottom of tt, and won- 
dered vaguely if she could have had "a stroke." 
He redoubled his always devoted care of her, in a 
hundred little ways trying to spare and please her. 
But she grew no better, and when Sunday came 
fairly took to her bed at church time. 

She insisted upon Frank's leaving her, however, 
and he went soberly across the fields to the old 
white Meeting-House of geometrical angles. He 
sat by himself in the pew under the old, brass plate 
sacred to the memory of those of his ancestors 
whose safe-reached haven had been fairer even 
than that home one where they had desired to be. 
He found his thoughts distracted from the sermon 
by his tender worry, not as usual by the pink 
cheeks of Lizzie Duncan. 
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There were only two other occasions when his 
mother had stayed away from church, except for 
some stress of storm. One was the dread, hazily 
recollected day of his father's funeral; and the 
other, the time when she had be«i so ill with 
bronchitis. He wondered vaguely If she were go- 
ing to have bronchitis now, and glanced over st 
the Young Doctor's pew with a half-formed idea 
of stopping him after service to ask him about the 
symptoms. 

The next morning as Mrs. Merton and Frank 
sat at breakfast, with the cat wergetically tread- 
ing water at Frank's feet, one of the Black boys 
appeared at the window. He had pale, lemon- 
coloured hair and huge freckles, in common with 
his many brothers and sisters; but unlike them, 
he had acquired a faintly nascent sense of the eter- 
nal proportion of things, which seemed an un- 
believable product of the Black household. Frank 
Merton was his especial hero, and he gazed at him 
now with shy, grinning delight, as Mrs. Merton 
called him in and gave him a doughnut. 

"Hallo, Tommy," said Frank, good-naturedly. 
"Brought back your book? Oh, mother, I for- 
got to tell you that I let Tommy take 'Uncle Tom's 
Cabin' last Monday." 

"Wkenf" gasped Mrs. Merton, faintly. 

"Last Moriday," returned Frank, in surprise. 
"It was when you were out at the gate, talking to 
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Mrs. Janeway — in the forenoon, wasn't it? Why, 
mother, what's the matter? Wasn't it all right 
for him to have it?" 

"CMi, yes, yes, indeed," ejaculated Mrs. Mer- 
ton, eagerly. "And it was Monday, I know, be^ 
cause Mrs. Janeway said she had just changed on"! 
end of her clothesline and — " 

"Well, then, come on and get another. Tommy," 
said Frank, cheerfully. "You sit still, mother; 
T'il give it to him." 

They went into the library, and Mrs. Merton 
could hear Tommy chattering happily under 
Frank's kindly interest. Then she heard tfiem go 
down to the gate, Tommy's bare feet pattering 
over the little, brick walk, and Frank calling back 
to her that he was going to the wharves. The cat 
jumped up on the table and finished all the fried 
fish, unreproved, and then sat there in the sun and 
washed her face with brazen contentment. 

"Certainly Frank catches good fish," she pur- 
red. 1 

To think that it was not true — that all the hor- 
ror of the past week had melted away into noth- 
ingness. Mrs. Merton's sob was a thankful one. 
She was far too simple-minded to trouble herself 
about such complex things as motives and meanings 
of causes. The book was out when she said it was. 
Therefore she had not lied, and there was an end, 
and a joyful end, to the whole matter. 
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She suddenly rose aad lodced about her pleas- 
ant kitchen as if she had never before seen its at- 
tractive homelikeness. 

Then she smiled. 

"I guess I'll make some layer-cake," she mur- 
mured softly. 
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" y'"^ AIL, sofdy, softly, Nautilus. Bear me 

^^^ up the band of light that flows across the 

. ^ ripples and splinters against their edges 

^^-^ into iris flakes that quiver and burn. It 

calls us, the light calls, Nautilus, lover of mine, 

and we must follow." 

Nataly Ardway leaned over the side of her 
drifting dory, dragging her arms through the icy 
water. In the illumined pathway that streamed 
from Cranberry Light on" the Point the little boat 
showed blackly against the glare, and being en- 
tirely ungutded was carried by the incoming tide 
steadily nearer and nearer the rocks. But dawn 
was coming; its dampness creeping up the cold air. 
As Ae first paleness swept from the East, the glow 
of the Light House lamp began to wane; bright- 
ness and dark fusing into a glimmer that stretched 
broadly over the water. 

Nataly's soft, drawling voice continued in a 
musical monotone: 

"Trim your sails softly, Nautilus, and we will 
took down between the waves into wells that sink 
through the bottom of ocean's floor. There we 
shall see milky pearls piled in shadowless places, 
and the wide fern fronds of rock-creviced plants. 
187 
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The scaly green of mermaids' tails will flash as 
they swim away in a fright, and their songs will 
come up through the water, muffled and cloyed and 
sweet. Oh, Nautilus, there is none I love like thee, 
who sail me to unknown delights." 

The shores of distant islands were crowding 
forward into view from the releasing of night; 
grey shapes that slowly shook off clutching shad- 
ows and gained tints of green and ivory from the 
soaring dawn. Round the small Point where 
Cranberry Light stood, ran a wrinkling smile of 
foam, and the white brick tower glistened faintly. 
All unheeded by Nataly, the dory had approached 
the land so closely that to it were wafted the scents 
of the flowers in the tiny, dew-freshened garden, 
while from the edge of the woods beyond rippled 
the matins of white-throated sparrows. Along by 
the shore were flung tangles of yellow and brown 
seaweed that were lifted by each smooth, slow 
swell, unking as it receded to cling on the jagged 
and uneven points. Every wave was flooding a 
little more deeply the rocks, hiding their treach- 
erous angles, and pouring a blue and black g^aze 
over the submerged seaweed. 

As the iirst sunbeams reached pink fingers to the 
western hills, the lamp in the Light House was ex- 
tinguished. 1 

A few minutes later a cheery voice shouted : 

"Look out I You'll be on the rocks I" 
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Nataly, bewildered, turned to look up for the 
speaker. Through low, dazzling sunshine she 
saw, standing on the grassy bank above the rocks, 
a young man. 

The rising breeze whipped his cotton shirt and 
old trousers tigjitly about him, showing every line 
of his magnificently cast figure. His bearing be- 
tokened tense strength and health, but he rested 
on a crutch, for his right foot had been cut off at 
the ankle. His frank, handsome face was full of 
laughing amazement, as he called: 

"Are you trying to fish? I have been watdiing 
you for some time, and I couldn't make out." 

'*No, oh, no," murmured Nataly, uncertainly, 
"I am only following the Nautilus. I always fol- 
low it." 

Lancelot Calvert stared down in increased 
astonishment at the pale, exquisite face and child- 
ish form below him. The girl was lying in the 
bottom of the boat, supported on her elbow. Her 
long, honey-coloured hair was unbound, and 
spread heavily down her white dress, and on the 
seat by her knee was a large and very beautiful 
nautilus shell. She seemed to consider that she had 
sufficiently explained her extraordinary appear- 
ance, and lay quite srill, gazing dreamily up at him. 

She was apparently in no concern as to her casta- 
way conc^tion, but Lancelot put an energetic end 
to it, by splashing down into the water and de- 
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manding that she throw him a rope. This she did 
meekly, and he pulled her ashore. 

As he helped her up, he became convinced of 
what he had already suspected, that she was dazed 
and half numb with cold, and the strange situation. 

"Come into the house," he urged, eagerly. 
"Mother always has hot coffee ready for me when 
I come down from the Ught. She will look after 
you, and by-and-by when I have cleaned the lamps 
I will sail you wherever you want to go." 

Nataly acquiesced in the same gentle, unques- 
tioning manner. 

Two hours later they were sailing briskly across 
the bay in Lancelot's catboat, the dory swashing 
behind. Nataly had told him her name, and on 
which of the Islands she lived, but had vouchsafed 
no other explanation. Lancelot felt that he 
wanted none ; he was satisfied just to look at her. 

She was sitting perfecdy still, drooping slightly 
over the nautilus shell on her lap, while now and 
then her finger stroked it as if in tender caresses. 
The outer skin of the shell had been polished off, 
so that its wonderful sheen showed in iridescent 
splendor; the fringed edges like linked diamonds. 
A pale luster seemed to radiate from it, and 
glanced across Nataly's white face and the heavy 
bands of her amber hair. "Hie frail silver gleam- 
ings lingered in reflections of unearthly beauty on 
her tips and brow. 
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By the time Lancelot left her at Two Haven 
Island, he was fairly on the high-way towards the 
gate that is called L^ve. 

The next morning Nataly was again in her dory, 
but this time she was peacefully rowing about the 
harbour near her home. 

As she watched the gulls that flew so low she 
could see th«r reddish-orange feet cuddled up un- 
der the feathers of thcit tails, she was murmuring: 

"They spread their wings for fair, curving 
flights, my Nautilus, but no one of them all has 
such pinions as your lacy sails that rise from the 
very heart of you; wings of your thoughts; sails 
of my hopes. See where the shadow of your sails 
lies on the still water, and makes a cool shelter for 
us; we will rest in it, and breathe the air haunted 
by strange perfumes from the savoured cup of 
ocean." 

Coming quietly in the light breeze, a catboat 
was making a long tack into the harbour. 

"But we must go soon, Nautilus, my lover," 
continued Nataly, musingly, "for the wind of noon 
will call us out to the far ocean. There, shades of 
blue will toss us from one to the other ; the azure 
heaving upwards on the full wave will lift us to 
the tints of turquoise and peacock in the over- 
curling depths, that hang steady an instant before 
they plunge and fling us to the dark lapis lazuli of 
the downward arch, which floats us out on the 
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broad sweep, swinging to the long shadow of indi- 
go before the next wave springs." 

The sail of the catboat rattled down with a clat- 
ter as she swung alongside the dory. Lancelot 
leaned and grasped the sides of the two boats to- 
gether, and they lifted on the waves, riding close 
and firm. 

"I just came over to see if you were all right 
after yesterday," he began awkwardly. 

Nataly answered gently : 

"Oh, yes, of course. I am always all right. 
But thank you for coming just the same." 

At the sound of her voice, and sight of her shy, 
welcoming smile, Lancelot's embarrassment van- 
ished. There was no room for it, with the de- 
light that entered him. He looked at her with a 
flash of his brown eyes. 

"You are glad I have come," he said, as if 
stating a proposition in simple joy. 

Whereupon he set himself to make good his 
words, drawing on alt his skill of light-hearted 
youth and wit to please and amuse her. 

This was the beginning of his comity to see 
her at regular intervals, always in the mjddle of 
the day when he could escape most easily from his 
duties. He seldom landed, but would persuade 
her to go sailing with him. 

Nataly always had with her the nautilus shell. 

As she gained in confidence towards Lancelot, 
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she would talk to it before him in her tender, 
rambling fashion, and he came to realize that die 
' shell not only had for her a personality, but that 
her affections were centered in some strange way 
on the being she created for it. The intuition of 
his growing love sympathized with what it could 
not underttuid, and he gradually became so used 
to her fanciful ideas as to be in indulgent accord 
with them. 

One noon the catboat was beating against a 
breeze that caught up and flung wide the drench- 
ing spray. The waves were strewn thickly with 
star-like spangles, from which seemed to flash the 
fresh tang of salt. Across the long strands of 
breakers that swang against the shore, floated 
curls of foam, and every object shone newly 
washed in liquid sunshine. 

Nataly was sitting by Lanicelot in the stem, 
wrapped in Ms oilskins as protection from the fly- 
ing showers of water, with their sting of cold and 
salt. She shrank, laughing, as they sprang each 
wave, and Lancelot thrilled with the swaying of 
her small, lithe body. 

"Tell me, Nataly," he asked, suddenly, "where 
did you find the nautilus shell." 

"Why I It found me. Didn't you know?" ex- 
claimed the g^rl, turning on htm a face of laughing 
incredulity. 

"What do you mean?" 
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"My father went to the East, and died there 
long ago. But he sent home to my mother the 
nautilus. It came floating over the seas with its 
creamy sails all set, and when she looked inside, 
there I lay, a tiny baby. It had taken me from 
the sea. Oh I it is beautiful to have been bom 
from the sea ; better than just to have a soul. When 
a person is born of the sea, they are part of the 
colour and rythm and wind of the utmost dis- 
tances, the horizcHi, which is both sea and sky, and 
yet where neither ends." 

Lancelot, knowir^ that much was absolutely 
real and true to Nataly, which others would deem 
wildest fancy, was neither surprised nor shocked 
by her pagan belief. 

"And so you love the nautilus?" 

"Oh, yes, dearly, dearly, and it loves me. And 
it takes me to wonderful places that it and I know, 
because we both came from the sea.. The places 
that the gulls reach, and long, slanting rays of 
light, and the fog, and all fishes, and moonbeams." 

"Will you take me to them?" 

"You were not bom of the sea." 

"No, but with its sound in my ears. And I have 
spent all my life on it — that I could." Lancelot 
broke oS suddenly. 

"Why did you give up following the sea?" 

A dark red suffused Lancelot's cheeks, with the 
painful blush of a strong man humiliated. 
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"How can you ask that, when you see my crip- 
pled leg?" 

Tlien Nataly answered him quite simply : 

"I have never seen it." 

Lancelot turned with a gesture of passionate, 
grateful love, and holding the dller with one hand, 
he drew the old coat closer about her. 

"Dearest," he said, softly. 

Then after a moment he continued : 

"It was two years ago. I was hurt by a falling 
mast in a great storm off the Banks, and my foot 
was crushed. I was sick for a long time, and I 
nearly despaired, for my mother is dependent on 
me; but at last my friends got me the light at 
Cranberry Cove, and so mother keeps house for 
me, and I do aU I can, though I am shut out from 
a man's work forever." 

Then to Lancelot Calvert came the bitter 
thought that perhaps he was, or ought to consider 
himself, shut out from a man's reward, too. It 
overwhelmed him sickeningly, and he lifted him- 
self away from Nataly, and gave all his attention 
to sailing the boat, and a silence stalked grimly be- 
tween them all the rest of the way. 

When Lancelot reached home, his mother was 
watching for him. The old woman did not speak 
while he made fast his boat, and stumped into the 
cottage; but when they were seated at their boiled 
dinner, she said suddenly: 
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"You've been over at Two Haven Iiland, hain't 
you?" 

"Yes," answered Lancelot, shortly. 

After a moment's hesitation, he added boldly: 

"I went to see Nataly Ardway." 

"Humph," sniffed Mrs. Calvert. "I tiiought as 
much. Wasdn' your time, and how do you know 
but the Inspector'Il come some day when you're 
gallivantin' ?" 

"Well, mother, he'll find the Light in order. I 
wouldn't be your son if I didn't like things neat." 

At he saw her somewhat mollified by the com- 
pliment, he decided to further conciliate the old 
woman. 

"Some of Nataly's fdks are friends of yours, 
aren't they?" 

"Wall, I know 'em, but I know no good of 'em. 
A shiftless lot, young and old. If you're thinkin' 
of settlin' down, son, and I won't say but what 
it's time, you can do a sight better than Nataly 
Ardway. There's some girls in the village — " 

"Motherl" interrupted Lantelot, bitterly, 
"How can I ask any ^rl to marry such a fellow 
as I am, lame and useless. Do you think a crip- 
ple has any chance?" 

He reached for his crutch as he spoke, and rose 
staggeringly. 

It was seldom that he alluded to his mained 
condition, and Mrs. Calvert knew not how to of- 
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fer comfort. Personally, she thought that any 
womiui would be lucky to win. her gallant son, 
whose infirmity did not, in her opinion, weigh at 
all against his good qualities of heart and body. 

As he leaned moodily against the open door, 
she presently ventured: 

*'I seen Mame Spencer rowin' across the har- 
bour a while ago." 

Lancelot laughed mirthlessly. He understood 
quite well the hint anent the buxom, well portioned 
vilhge belle. 

"I wish," he mused to himself, "that mother's 
heart was not so set on my making what she thinks 
is a good match. It will be dreadfully hard, Pm 
afraid, to reconcile her to my penniless Nataly." 

When his thoughts reached this point, he gave 
a great start. Had he already come then to his 
resolution. It would seem so. 

But for two days more he hesitated; swayed be- 
tween despairing humbleness and a love whose 
soaring passion gradually overcame all doubts. 

During this time his mother watched him fur- 
tively. If he really dedded to marry Nataly Ard- 
way, then she would give way, with the stolid 
resignation of the New England woman, guided 
always by the man of the family. 

On the morning that Lancelot started again 
for Two Haven Island, he left his boat bumping 
against the dock, to come back and kiss his mother 
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good-bye. He had not done such a thing for years, 
and both felt that the awkward caress was a fare- 
well to each. 

For a long while Mrs. Calvert stood on the 
point of rocks, gazing after him as the catboat 
slipped away down the harbour, with a long slant 
of sunshine pushing against its white sail. So in 
the progression of life, her son was slipping lighdy 
away from her. She thought of the time when she 
had watched his father's boat come sailing into her 
heart, and accepted dully the sequence of recurring 
love. 

Meanwhile Lancelot felt his spirits bound with 
each leaping, shining wave. He was going to woo 
the woman he loved, and every impulse of his man> 
hood throbbed exultant. The honey of love was 
in his mouth, and its fragrance parched him. 

Nataly's dory was not afloat, and he was obliged 
to land and seek her in the lonely, shabby house 
where she lived on the edge of the desolate, litde 
settlement. Nataly's aunt answered his knock. 
She was a slatternly woman, with a faded, dis- 
couraged face. 

"Mornin', Mr. Calvert. I suppose you're look- 
in' for Nataly. She's gone down the shore a piece, 
diggin' clams, leastways she 'lowed she was goin' 
to dig some, but she alius forgets what she's 
about." 

"Well, it's a pretty nice day, Mrs. Ardway, and 
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we're all apt to forget things when we're out io the 
sunshmc." 

Mrs. Ardway's only comment on. Lancelot's 
cheerfulness was a grunt of finality, and he turned 
away somewhat disconcerted. 

He crutched his slow way along the shore, and 
found Nataly on one of the small beaches of fine 
sand, very unusual on those islands, that stretched 
scimeter-shaped below the rocks. The outgoing 
tide uncovered wet spaces of sand for the lengdi 
of time between each retreating wave, opening 
broad washes of colour, as often blotted out by the 
waves in their lazy return, and flooded over with 
flat, thick water. 

Nataly was standing barefooted, mth her skirts 
high-kilted in one hand, just where every wave 
swirled up about her ankles, and on the sand beside 
her was the nautilus. Its fragile coffer of trans- 
lucent alabaster and nickel gleamed with a million 
tiny reflections of the colours of sand and water; 
yellows and greens and saflrons; mauve and palest 
blue. The shell rocked gcndy when the waves 
reached it, settling again on its prismatic mirror as 
they receded, and the glamour of its differing tints 
gave the illusion of voluntary movement. 

Nataly welcomed Lancelot with a smile, but 
she held up one finger in caution, as she continued 
to speak to the nautilus shell in her sweet, emotion- 
less drawl : 
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"It ia hovering dose over us, Nautitus, my love, 
the great, hollow ball of unfathomed sky, that 
takes us mlh its rolling far away. And tonight 
it will be powdered with dust that the sun scatters 
in his strides, and which people call the stars. We 
will slide down its turning side over the sea to the 
islands where little golden birds sing, and roses 
bloom forever." 

Lancelot was deeply chagrined. Nataly was too 
intent on her plaything to give him another glance, 
and he felt himself neglected and aggrieved. Yet 
he tried to be reasonable, for how could he allow 
hjtnself to be jealous of a shell. 

He went close to her, until her floating hair, 
shaded from darkest, amber to pale gold in the 
sun, blew across his lips. 

"Nataly," he said, stammeringly, "oh, my deu-, 
my dear." 

She turned at last to look at him, with her quiet 
eyes, and her air of gentle, all-sufficing aloofness. 

"Nataly," he murmured, "will you marry me?" 

But she only laughed with delicate tantalization. 
It was some time before to his reiterations, she an- 
ST^ered: 

"Oh, no, I must marry a cousin, you know." 

"What do you mean?" 

"We all do on this island; my mother did, and 
her mother, too, and my siater Ruth is gtung to 
marry Cousin Rpb 99 soon as she is old enou^" 
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"But why — why should you? Marry mc, and 
I will make you happy. Nataly — I don't know 
how to say it all, but I love you." 

Lancelot clenched his hands, and flin^ng up bis 
handsome head, resolutely awaited his fate. 

Nataly lifted the nautilus, bending over it 
caressingly. And when she finally gave Lancelot 
her hand, the shell was pressed against her cheek, 
and it was over it that she shyly told him^ 

"Yes." 

On a day of early Autumn, when the atmos- 
phere was hazy and golden and smelt of the burn- 
ing of aromatic hres; when a warmth radiated 
from the sun-matured earth, and flocks of birds 
gathered in genial farewell; Lancelot led Nataly 
across the threshold of his home as his wife. In 
her other hand was tightly clasped the nautilus 
sheU. 

The Light was connected with a low, square 
house by a shed at the foot of the white brick tow- 
er. The promontory on which they stood was nar- 
row and bare of trees, but it had well stocked 
gardens and poultry yards. The h<Hise was furn- 
ished with substantial comfort, and altogedier the 
place wore an air of prosperity and well-being 
which seemed lavish in Nataly's eyes. She vras 
used to the almost destitute condition of her rela- 
tions and friends on Two Haven Island, and felt 
herself transftHmed into a life of luxury as well 
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as happiness. 

Her son's marriage was a grief to Mrs. Calvert. 
Nataly's poverty troubled her, for she saw no 
reason why love could not nest with advantageous 
worldly circumstances far better than with drear 
and unbeccHning penury. Also the qualities which 
she would have valued in her son's mfc: thrift, 
energy and common sense, were only uncompre- 
hended words to Nataly. 

The girl was docile and not in the least unduti- 
ful to her husband's mother. But she made no 
particular effort to please the elder woman, for 
she was far too absent minded and gently vague 
to deliberately propitiate anyone. Her thoughts 
went wool-gathering after a thousand pleasant 
fancies, touching numberless transitory images. 
What definite intentions she was capable of were 
all centered on Lancelot, for her love of him was 
as deep and true a feeling as her strangely balanced 
spirit could conceive. 

One morning Mrs. Calvert sent her to feed the 
hens. 

Nataly's fondness for all living creatures, in- 
cluding every flower and leaf that grew, was so 
apparent that Mrs. Calvert judged that she might 
turn the gjri's services to some good account in 
the care of the poultry. Indeed it would have been 
a congenial occupation had Nataly been capable 
of fixing her attention on any consecutive employ- 
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ment, but she wa8 particularly feather-brained that 
morning. 

Consequently she sat aimlessly down on the 
broad, stone door-step, with the nautilus in one 
hand and a lai^e pan of scraps in the other, which 
latter being heavy she soon relegated to the step 
beside her, and then promptly forgot. 

"See, Nautilus," she murmured, "the crimson 
of the dahlia blossom is like the embers that the 
sun consumes when he has burned up all the day. It 
is like the blood of the maple-leaves, which they 
drop in dying; and the tiny, palpitating spots over 
a trout's heart." 

Meanidiile, the hungry hens had approached 
the step with great circumspection, and finding 
Nataly no very formidable obstacle proceeded to 
help themselves to their breakfast, which they saw 
no other way of obtaining. In the course of thdr 
flutterings and peckings, the tin pan was nearing 
the edge of the step, but Nataly paid no heed. 
Her low, monotonous voice rambled on : 

"What else is crimson. Nautilus? The call of 
the kingfisher, as he flies down from a spruce in 
quest of his prey; and the leap of a squirrel when 
he scuds from bough to bough; and the breath of 
the far, level wind from the South, that brings 
perfumes of pungent fruits crushed in its weary 
hands." 

The door banged open, and Mrs. Calvert gazed 
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upon the confusion before her. The hens had lit- 
tered the scraps all over her immaculate steps, and ' 
the pan had fallen upon one of her favourite ger- 
aniums, breaking it short off. It was perhaps not 
the least part of her annoyance that Nataly re- 
mained serenely unconscious of being its cause. 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Calvert asked the girl 
to watch the baking of some pound-cake, an un- 
usual dainty of household importance. But no 
sooner was her back turned, than Nataly, forget- 
ting all about her trust, became absorbed in hold- 
ing the nautilus in a strip of sunbeams that stream- 
ed through one of the small-paned windows. As 
she contemplated the shaft of shining moats pour- 
ing through the air, she crooned to the shell : 

"It is a universe of worlds, and each one, per- 
haps, as valued as our own, for they swing in as 
true a balance, and move in as mysterious an orb. 
The great flow of them goes on and on unceasing; 
churning to and fro in endless rhythm. Ah I now 
and then one flashes into dazzling brilliance, prom- 
inent by its iiery light for a wee second, then gone, 
lost in the multitudinous whirl. What makes it 
throb into light, my Nautilus? Is it some joy re- 
flected from a sister world, or die vital spark of 
its own upwelling love?" 

"Nataly I" called an indignant voice from the 
entry, "what about the cake ?" 

Nataly started guiltily. 
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"I don't know," she confessed. 

Mrs. Calvert swept into the room and threw 
open the oven door. A cloud of acrid smoke 
bellied out as she drew forth all that was left of 
the rich cake. 

"Upon my word," ejaculated Mrs. Calvert, as 
she deposited the blackened mess in the sink. "Such 
a shiftless waste I never saw. Can't you do a 
thing but moon over that senseless shell ?" 

Nataly shrank dumbly. 

From that time she was aware of her mother- 
in-law's contempt, without in die least understand- 
ing its origin. Hurt and confused, she became 
more and more reticent, and prone to creep off 
alone with the nautilus shell pressed dose to her 
breast. 

Mrs. Calvert came to the hopeless conclusion 
that the girl was little better than half-witted, and 
most certainly a useless member of society. 

But neither woman confided their lack of accord 
to Lancelot. It was not the way of the self-con- 
tained race from which they sprang to talk of in- 
timate feelings, and their oppression grew by feed- 
ing on itself. 

Lancelot, man-like, could see no reason why the 
two women whom he loved should not love each 
other. 

"They are both so nice," he thought, complac- 
ently, "that they mil surely get on." 
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He was very happy and very much in love mtb 
his mfe, but he was also very busy with die ac- 
cumulation of woric which the tax days of his 
courtship had caused. Moreover, it was character- 
istic of his sane and matter-of-fact nature that he 
should take it for granted that Nataly was happy, 
too, without being at any particular pains to make 
her 80. 

As the chill, dark winter closed down on the 
lonely cottage, the two women were necessarily 
shut up together day after day. Their resources 
were few, and their companionship incessant. 

Late one stormy night in mid-mnter, Lancelot 
was working In the small room directly beneath 
the lamps, when he was surprised to hear fl^nng 
foot-falls coming up the steep, iron stairs that led 
to the tower. Turning, his astonishment was in- 
creased to see his Tnfe fleeing towards him in a 
state bordering upon distraction. Stic was in her 
nightgown, with her wonderful hair loose, and 
her face covered with tears; the nautilus pressed 
against her sobbing breast 

Catching her in his arms, he held her close, do- 
ing his utmost to soothe her terror. It was some 
time, however, before she became consoled, and 
wrapped in his coat, leaned quietly against him, 
still shaken now and then by sobs. 

Try as he would, he could find no cause for her 
agitation. She only shook her head at all his 
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questions and suggestions. Once she said, in a 
long, quavering breath: 

"She hates me." 

Much amazed, Lancelot endeavored to discover 
if she meant his mother, but as she would say no 
more, he decided that he could not have rightly 
understood her, and that it was absurd of him to 
have ima^^ned so wild a proposition. 

As she regained her usual composure, he tried 
gently to persuade her to return to bed, but she 
refused with a shudder to go alone. He con- 
sented to her waidi^ while he finished what must 
be done. He would then be ready to accompany 
her until the next tending of the lamps. 

There being no comfortable chair in the room, 
he lifted her on to the table. For a while there 
was silence. At last, glancing up from his task, 
found Nataly regarding him fixedly. At his ques- 
tioning look,, she suddenly flushed a soft, charm- 
ing red, drawing herself away shrinkingly, as if 
to retreat into some lovely loneliness. He was by 
her side in an instant, but she bowed her head on 
the nautilus, resisting all his efforts to see her face. 

Her dainty repulse; the faint catch of laughter 
as she refused him, inflamed him suddenly. - He 
dropped to one knee, and bending, put his arm 
beneath her tiny, bare feet, and pressed his lips 
to their rosiness. As he lifted his head, he saw for 
the first time the g^ory of her wide^yed smile. 
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And when a little later he half carried her, bodi 
leaning on his crutch, down the steep stairs to bed, 
he felt his heart pounding with the great, vital 
throbs of the essence of life. 

In spite of the happiness of their mutual love, 
Lancelot felt somewhat worried about Nataly the 
next few weeks. She seemed listless, and drooped 
broodingly more and more. 

At last he consulted the Young Doctor, as John 
Brooks was always called. The name had been 
given him in friendly indulgence when, as a very 
young man, he had begun practice on that harsh 
coast. It was still continued in his middle age, 
tc^en of the intimate bond between him and his pa- 
tients, ever augmenting as years passed. 

The Young Doctor's shrewd, kindly eyes looked 
Nataly over with a keenness that held a touch of 
saddened sympathy. 

"Don't worry," he said to Lancelot, as they 
stood in the yard, in the howling wind. "She will 
be all right in the summer when the baby comes. 
Don't let anyone argue with her, and — be good to 
her, my boy." 

Lancelot laughed a little, as he grasped the 
Young Doctor's hand. 

"Yes, sir, I will," he said, with arrogant con- 
fidence. 

In truth he meant to be good to her. 

But still the monotonous seduston of the two 
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women continued ; still, the long, silent days drag- 
ged their sullen length. In such a situation it is 
the inevitable and tragic consequence that any un- 
comfortable idea or mistaken opinion becomes 
strengthened and fixed. Its sourness turns to dead- 
ly corrosion which corrupts all beauty and amenity. 

To Mrs. Calvert, the sight of Nataly eternally 
caressing an empty shell, while she neglected and 
ignored all that the <Ad woman considered the im- 
portant duties of life, became nearly unendurable. 

"If we could only get rid of the pesky thing," 
she thought, "I believe the child would kind of 
brace up. But as long as she hangs 'round, doin' 
nothin' but mutter nonsense to a shell, I don't 
see how she'll ever make Lancelot a good, spry 
wife." 

Then a bold idea occurred to her. So bold that 
at first it almost frightened her. What if she were 
herself to dispose of the nautilus shell. It took 
several weeks of pondering on the subject before 
she finally decided to destroy the shell. She came 
to the definite conclusion diat she would be justi- 
fied in the deed because of its beneficial effects on 
her son's wife, and the ccmsequent gain to his hap- 
piness. Having once made up her mind, she had 
no more misgivings, but began to mature her plat». 
The nautilus was rarely out of Nataly's hand, but 
now and then she put it on the tall mantel-shelf 
above the kitchen stove, evidently considering diat 
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a safe place ; and it was on such an occasion that 
possession of it must be obtained. 

One afternoon in early Spring, Nataly sat for 
a long time close beside an oleander bush, the pride 
of Mrs. Calvert's window-garden. It was in the 
full bloom of its waxy flowers, and the girl had 
hung enraptured over them, holding up her shell 
as if to reflect their blush beauty. At last she rose 
and, placing the nautilus carefully on the mantel- 
shelf, went slowly upstairs to make some change 
in her dress before supper-dme and the return of 
Lancelot, who was working over one of his boats 
in the boat-house. 

This was Mrs. Calvert's opportunity. 

Stealthily she moved the shell to the very edge 
of the shelf, so that its curve hung fairly over. 
Then she went quickly into the pantry and opened 
the window. When this window was opened, a 
draught was apt to slam the pantry door, and it 
was on this occurrence that Mrs. Calvert depended 
for the accidental appearance of the breakage. 
Breathlessly she busied herself over some house- 
hold task, with her back to the door. Suddenly it 
slammed jarringly, and simultaneously there was 
a slight, splintering crash. The nautilus shell had 
been jarred from the shelf to the floor. 

Mrs. Calvert opened the door, and as she did 
so, Nataly came in from the entry-way. The girl's 
glance went at once to the mantel, but missing the 
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accustomed sight of her beloved companion, she 
stopped short. Then her look fell to the hearth. 

There lay the crushed fragments of the nautilus, 
flakes of prisms ; tiny slabs of opaque milkiness ; an 
utter ruin. 

For a long moment, Nataly stood quite still, her 
empty hands folded on her breast; gradually turn- 
ing so pale, that Mrs. Calvert felt an eerie uncer- 
tainty as to the results of her act stealing over her. 
She did not dare apeak to die girl, and miserable 
fears assailed her. 

Presently Nataly went down on her knees. She 
touched the brittle remnants of her treasure wilh 
hesitating fingers, turning them over as tf in dire 
wonderment. Suddenly she gave a desolate, in- 
articulate cry, at the hearing of which Mrs. Cal- 
vert's heart stood still. Rising swaying^y to her 
feet, Nataly lifted dry eyes to her mother-in-law's 
pitying face, and said, as if stricken by some ter- 
rible, irremediable fact: 

"// was only a shell." 

Then she turned, and uttering ^;ain diat dread- 
ful, wordless cry, ran out of the room and out of 
the house. 

While Mrs. Calvert stood in desiring doubt, 
Lancelot entered by the back door. Stammering, 
his mother told him of the amdent, as she called 
it; she knew that she should never dare confess 
diat it had been anything further. Lancelot, 
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catching her alarm, started hastily from the house, 
to call and search (or Nataly. But in vain. 

It was the urge of his duty to the Light that 
brought him back. His honour held him captive 
there until its beams were sure, and then he re- 
turned to the kitchen. 

"Mother," he said, "you tend the Li^t, while 
I go to Cranberry Cove for help. We must send 
out a search party." 

Weeping, she agreed, although she did not dare 
look in his set, grey face; and weeping, she watched 
him go across the promontory, limping badly, and 
disappear into die woods. 

As he crutched his way up the lane, he cast fear- 
ful glances into the low-growing spruces on either 
side. Everywhere else it was only dusk, but be- 
tween the trees hung a pall of absolute blackness, 
for the night had fallen among them with the 
swiftness usual tn the nordiem woo(b. 

Lancelot came back to the LJgJit with the Young 
Doctor in his buggy, a score of neighbors follow- 
ing. All through the agonizing hours of that 
night, Lancelot alternated between his faithful 
work in the Light and heart-broken attempts to aid 
and direct the searchers. 

It was at the darkest hour just before dawn that 
Nataly was found at last. In her confused and 
aimless fli^t from disillusion and sorrow, she had 
slipped from die rocks, and in her weakened state 
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had been unable to regain the land, or make her- 
self heard. 

The Young Doctor motioned the others back, 
and Lancelot went down into the icy water alone. 
Nataly was floating peacefully, as he had first seen 
her, in the illumined pathway that streamed from 
the Light. A great mass of seaweed upheld her, 
stretdiing out on either side of her white face like 
wide, dark wings. She might have been a fair 
sea-bird, beguiled and blinded by a flare, and 
broken against the bard realities it represented. 
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